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THE STRUGGLES IN THE GARMENT 
TRADES. 


From Misery and Despond to Betterment and Hope. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


HE greatest power making for industrial peace is a strong organization of 
T the workers—a union working for an immediate, definite, constructive 
program, able to make agreements with employers and responsible for 
their enforcement. This oft proven truth has again been demonstrated in the 
needle trades of New York City, which during the past three years have been 
making consistent progress in establishing collective bargaining, securing 
better working conditions, higher wages, and permanent machinery by which 
grievances and differences may be adjusted, and greater benefits may be 
peacefully and naturally realized. For effectiveness, directness, and good 
management this concerted movement of the workers for self-betterment 
has few parallels. 

Social betterment, economic betterment, human betterment are not some 
vague ideal, some visionary existence detached from all existing conditions, 
but are a definite goal toward which all progress tends. While the goal is 
formulated for today and tomorrow, it is constantly changing, growing as we 
are able to conceive of better things and greater progress. An organization 
well conducted, self-disciplined, moves steadily, definitely onward, impelled 
by a healthy discontent. Such an organization considers well each successive 
movement, not only makes sure that a wrong exists but makes sure that the 
tactics and policy adopted to remedy this will result in some permanent gain. 
Such an organization does not rush into a contest which merely rouses resent- 
ment and bitterness and leaves the workers broken, crushed in spirit, heart- 
sick, and perhaps desperate, each to make what terms he or she can with 
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the employer. Permanent betterment can only be attained progressively, 
by aiming at certain definite ends, realizing these, and then from this vantage 
ground, striving for yet more and more. 

There is no more pernicious theory than that by which some leaders 
are trying to poison the minds and hearts of workers who trust them—the 
theory that nothing can be gained except through violence and destruction; 
that the old order must be overthrown before changes of any value can be 
effected; that benefits come from dreamland and cloud material and are not 
of the real stuff of life. These leaders who thus bétray those whose confidence 
they have won, roam abroad in the land, bent upon stirring up useless strife 
and violence, and inflaming the passions of those wronged to inaugurate 
a reign of terror that will put fear of the workers into the hearts of the em- 
ployers. Now there is a fear that is wholesome, but it is not of this origin. 
It is fear founded on just, sane principles and honorable dealings. It is what 
a well-known publicist described: ‘Fear will often act as a corrective of the 
purely selfish impulse to take advantage of the other fellow. It makes an 
employer far less likely to grind down his labor; it makes the leaders of Labor 
far less likely to be other than conservative in theis demands. The fear ofGod 
is a fine thing in the hearts of all men; the fear of a trade agreement is a fine 
thing in the hearts of all employers and the hearts of all employed.” 

It is now accepted as a fact that workers must organize in order to pro- 
tect themselves and promote their welfare. The more enlightened employers 
recognize this and deal with such organizations. The problem now resolves 
itself into a question of what kind of an organization they wish to deal with—a 
responsible union employing business methods, or organizations unwilling 
to make or keep contracts, unwilling to promote individual restraint and col- 
lective discipline, fearing to give the workers any present relief lest their 
despair and misery be lessened and utopian impossibilities lose their charm. 
Whatever of progress has been made toward industrial peace is in a great 
measure due to the intelligent, constructive tactics of organized labor. Indus- 
trial peace can only result as wrongs are righted, and better conditions more 
in harmony with the ideals of the workers are secured as a result of voluntary 
action. Burning unrest and undisciplined zeal for remedies bring neither 
progress nor peace. Julius H. Cohen truly sounds the warning note: “Let 
employers generally take notice. If they will but sit down and reason in con- 
ference with the rational representatives of organized labor, dynamite and 
sabotage will pass out of this land, and disciplinary and voluntary courts of 
arbitration will take their place. Which is preferable? There is a crisis in our 
nation’s-industrial life. Let us meet it like statesmen, not anarchists.”’ 

Progress in the garment industry during the past three years has taken 
the form of a fight for the protocol. Beginning with disorganization, undis- 
ciplined workers, spirit-breaking conditions and pernicious practices, these 
workers have steadily forged upward and onward. Though the struggles have 
been hard, the sacrifices and suffering severe, not one movement has been 
made bit has counted’ for humanity and progress. A review" of the 
different stages of the movement brings out the relation and influence of each 
upon those succeeding it, and reveals an evolutionary and natural develop- 
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ment that is stimulating and encouraging to those who have borne the brunt 
of the struggle, to those who directed the movement and to all the toilers 
of the world. For a proper understanding of this movement, we feel it neces- 
sary to present here a sketch of the progress made and to show that these 
workers were building upon true and permanent principles. 

The garment workers are organized under two internationals, the United 
Garment Workers for those working upon men’s clothing and the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers for those making women’s clothing. The 
organizations among the ladies’ garment workers fall in six divisions; workers 
on cloaks, suits and skirts; women’s tailor-made garments; dresses and waists; 
misses’ and children’s wear; wrappers and kimonos; and white goods or under- 
wear. Similar problems and conditions confront all these workers and progress 
in one division has its effect on all the others. The present movement for im- 
provement of working conditions, involving the United Garment Workers, the 
shirtwaist and dress makers, the wrapper and kimono workers, and the white 
goods workers, is related to a series of efforts beginning with the shirtwaist 
strike of 1909. 

“They tell us this strike is historic,’’ said one of the New York shirtwaist 
strikers of 1909. What this worker sensed in vague, subconscious manner has 
been made manifest by subsequent development in the needle trades. That 
strike gave these workers an understanding and an appreciation of the princi- 
ples and the possibilities of unionism that have resulted in their present 
organization and power. 

In former days, conditions in the garment industries from the standpoint 
of both employe and employer were disorganized, chaotic, irksome to the 
extreme. Individually employes were powerless to help themselves as they 
were, and the employers were powerless to combat evil conditiofs within the 
industry, powerless to compel or introduce more human and humane condi- 
tions. 

The workers in the industry are chiefly natives of other lands who have 
recently entered our gates, seeking in America the land of freedom, opportu- 
nity and hope, and finding—the sweatshop of the East Side of New York. 
There are many of them who are unacquainted with the customs and stand- 
ards of American life and work; many speak little or no English and hence 
are barred from getting into touch with the life and the thought represented in 
the American ideal—daring hope, constructive imagination, and the will to do 
things. The needle industries afford employment which does not require 
knowledge of English, offer a chance to earn the where-with-all to get shelter 
at night and food for the morrow. So pressing is the immediate need, the 
new-comers accept gratefully any work at any price and are caught in the 
clutches of a struggle for existence so exigent that it leaves neither opportunity 
nor strength for betterment. Caught and held by industrial and social forces, 
the workers are victims to the demoralizing effects of long hours, low wages, 
insanitary conditions, and brutal treatment. 

Because of climatic reasons and social customs, the garment work is 
largely seasonal—a characteristic which increased the hardships of the 
workers. Part of the year, except where organization had afforded relief, there 
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was not enough work; part of the time they were driven to the breaking point 
of human endurance. During part of the year they might come in the morn- 
ing, be given no work but be expected to wait around until noon when they 
might be rewarded with a little work or might be told to come again the next 
morning. During the rush season they were expected to begin work early 
in the morning, to take little or no time off for meals, and to work far into the 
night—and to work under the relentless eye of a superintendent who reminded 
the worker she was wasting the employer's time did she rest for a second, or 
make an unnecessary motion to adjust hair or clothing. The system of petty, 
nagging tyrannies that prevailed before the strike, was either maddening or 
fatal to self-respect. There were fines and abuses, there were insults and 
favoritism, with all the subtle influences degrading to womanhood. Under 
such conditions the human worker sinks into a mere drudge at infinite cost 
to the human soul. . 

Nor was the lot of the employers much more satisfactory—they, too, were 
caught and held by the forces of existing conditions. Higher standards for the 
individual shop would have resulted in financial ruin. Merciless competi- 
tion was waged by “‘pirate’’ firms which ventured into the contest to make 
big profits in a short period—these employers cared nothing for the permanent 
welfare of the industry or the workers, cared only to squeeze out the greatest 
possible income at the lowest possible cost. Such could easily underbid a 
factory maintaining decent standards. In order to meet this condition there 
arose the practice of contracting and sub-contracting. Employes were allowed 
to take day or night work to their homes. They did this work themselves or 
hired helpers. Work done through this sub-contracting system was under 
absolutely no control—homes were converted into sweatshops, and made 
unnecessarily dirty and insanitary. Little children were utilized as helpers 
and there was no way to reach the violators of compulsory education or child 
labor laws. The pay for the work done went to the one contractor who divided 
it among the helpers, usually adding to his own share the profits of an em- 
ployer. Another form of sub-contracting developed in connection with learners— 
an expert workman would employ “beginners” or “‘learners;” this workman 
controlled the earnings of the group, paying the “‘learners’’ as little as 
possible. 

This sub-contracting system had advantages for the employers. It 
relieved them of the necessity of dealing directly with the skilled, unskilled, 
or foreign work-people ; it removed much of the work from their own buildings, 
thereby saving rent; it reduced costs, as the workers must use their own 
machines, often their own thread. This latter condition, however, prevailed 
also in some factories where workers had to buy or rent machines for pro- 
ducing power and pay for thread that was sewed into the garments from 
which the employers secured the profits. The industry was scattered every- 
where—in factories, in small shops, in tenement houses, and in single rooms. 
The system seemed an overpowering octopus whose tentacles were sapping 
the vitality of a considerable portion of the natiori. There seemed to be no 
vital spot upon which to center attack, for its arms sprawled everywhere. 
With such conditions there could be no effective movement among the 
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employers to establish sanitary conditions, fair wages, or to equalize work. 
Keen, remorseless competition forbade any such humanitarian program— 
- profit, gradgrind profit, was necessary to the continuance of the business. 

And the public—that third party interested in every industrial con- 
flict—did the public concern itself about the sanitary conditions under which 
garments were produced; about the unreasonably low wages meted out to the 
workers; about the grievously long hours which the toilers were compelled to 
labor; about the little children deprived of the right to play and grow, and 
even to live? Did this public busy itself in trying to right these wrongs and 
accord justice to those misused? On the contrary, this disinterested, ‘“‘just”’ 
public continued its search for bargains, cheap clothing, and gave little thought 
to the dangers incurred by themselves and others through insanitary working 
conditions or the waste and loss of human life. Nor did the public assist these 
workers when they tried to help themselves. 

Those earlier attempts at self-help were sporadic revolts without con- 
structive program or careful thought for the morrow—they represented an 
uncontrollable desire to get rid of intolerable wrongs. They were impressive, 
startling manifestations of latent power, entailing tremendous sacrifices and 
suffering, and frequently wresting concessions from employers. These won, 
the workers permitted their strike organization to lapse. But the wily em- 
ployer merely waited for the workers to be lulled into lassitude, then quietly, 
cautiously, gradually, took away all the newly gained advantages and insti- 
tuted again all the old, hard conditions. 

But the shirtwaist strike of 1909 put new life into the union movement, 
not only among the New York garment workers but throughout the whole 
country. The movement started as a spontaneous outbreak in the famous, or 
otherwise, Triangle Waist Company and spread through the city. 

When the decision as to the calling of a general strike was pending, a 
mass meeting of shirtwaist workers was arranged to be held in New York. It 
was a serious question as to whether those poor, undernourished, stunted, 
weak girls could maintain sufficient cohesiveness and force of determination 
to carry such a strike to a successful finish. Thensone of their own number, 
with simple, natural eloquence, put to them the test of taking the old Jewish 
oath as manifestation of their loyalty to themselves and their fellow-workers. 
The strikers went from that meeting imbued with the determination to stand 
firm until humane terms could be secured from the employers. There was 
more than mere revolt in that strike. There was the germination of the spirit 
of unionism. ‘‘We would rather starve quick than slow,’’ was the slogan with 
which the girls entered into the battle. 

The conditions against which they struck were, as one worker expressed 
it, uncivilized. For four or five dollars a week these girls worked two days 
from eight in the morning until five-thirty in the afternoon; on four days 
from eight in the morning until nine in the evening, and on Sunday from eight 
in the morning until noon. Those were wages and hours that undermined the 
health and vitality of the workers; those were conditions that were destruc- 
tive to minds and morals. 

At the beginning of the strike less than 5: per cent of the workers were 
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organized. During the strike more than 30,000 were out. The factor which 
did more than any other to spread the strike spirit was the brutality and vio- 
lence of the police. Girls who braved the terrors of doing peaceful picketing 
were assaulted by the police, arrested and imprisoned. 

The strike was a long, hard-fought battle that demonstrated the practi- 
cability of unionism among women workers, and the capacity of these mis- 
used toilers to suffer, fight, and dare that justice might be done. The struggle 
lasted for twenty-three weeks in most of the shops, but the workers in the 
Triangle shop held out still longer, pleading for ‘‘a safe place in which to work.” 
Just a little while afterward the public sensibilities were shocked when 145 
of these girls, locked in to work, were roasted in the factory-trap. The union 
was not then strong enough to secure for the workers the benefits for which 
it alone takes thought. 

As the outcome of the strike, between 70 and 80 per cent of the strikers 
were enrolled in the union. The employers also found organization necessary 
to regulate conditions and to meet cut-throat competition. From 160 to 170 
establishments united in an association to work together. These yielded as 
concessions to the strikers, increased wages, better shop conditions, payment 
for holidays, modification of the contracting system, and proportional distri- 
bution of employment. Agreements were made with the greater number of 
the shops of the employers’ association, and many outside of the asso- 
ciation. No attempt was made to standardize conditions for the industry, 
but an agreement was made with each shop. Price-and-a-half and double- 
price scales for overtime came into operation for the first time in many shops. 
A two-hour limit was fixed for overtime. A fifty-two-hour week was estab- 
lished even in non-union shops. This overtime provision had for its purpose, 
not increased pay, but to make overtime practically prohibitive. 

The strike entailed bitter hardship and suffering, but it produced noble, 
heroic leaders among the strikers and served as an invaluable educational 
experience. Those girls, cold, hungry, and imprisoned, learned the lesson of 
collective action and reliance upon constructive programs and trustworthy 
leaders. They learned that the workers’ safety lies in their resourcefulness 
and mutual association. Having learned that organization must be main- 
tained not only in strike time but in the time of peace, having learned the 
value of collective action and collective bargaining with employers’ associa- 
tions, the foundation was laid for future progress in the garment trades. 
These strikers who went through the struggle, who fought side by side resist- 
ing all attempts to disrupt solidarity, all attempts to foment bad feeling by 
appeals to social and religious prejudices, learned the heart and soul of 
unionism. And when “the tumult and the shouting died’”’ and the humdrum 
of daily toil began, it was seen that unionism would at last abide as a permanent 
institution in that trade. : 

This movement was the break in the reign of chaos and injustice in the 
needle trades. A way which led to better things and decent standards of life 
had been found. In the summer of 1910 rebellion broke out among the cloak- 
makers, after vain protests against intolerable conditions and injustice. In 
May, 1910, six thousand workers were members of the union. On the opening 
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day of the strike only twenty thousand workers belonged to the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; within two weeks practically all of the 
seventy-five thousand workers joined the union. 

The protest was against evils common to the garment trades, and against 
the following specific conditions: Irregular payment, which entailed hard- 
ships and inconveniences to the workers with scanty resources—it was the 
practice not to pay any workers until the garment was completed, and the pay- 
ment of wages to operators was deferred until finishers and buttonholers had 
completed their tasks. The individual contract system which furnished the 
worker with constant work for the season but required him to furnish security, 
varying from $25 to $30, for performance of his work. This security was sub- 
tracted from his wages and might be declared forfeited in case the worker 
joined a strike movement. Long, irregular hours due to the seasonal character 
of the work and absence of effort to equalize work. The sub-contracting 
system which resulted in a chaotic wage-scale. The sub-contractor was a 
piece-worker who employed helpers at week pay which varied from $3 to $8. 
The piece-worker alone had dealings with the employer, and his attitude 
toward those under him was usually that of a tyrant overseer. The helpers 
usually had steady work, sometimes overwork, during six or seven months of 
the year, and then no work from the middle of November until the middle of 
January. But the condition that engendered more bitterness, more antagon- 
ism than any other, was the system of “‘charges.’’ Workers were charged for 
material or garments spoiled or injured in the process of making regardless of 
the degree of their responsibility; they were charged for needles, thread, 
bobbins, shuttles, and for the electric power which operated their sewing 
machines. It was estimated that charges for electricity consumed 10 per cent 
of the wages paid workers operating machines. Since these operators consti- 
tuted but 45 per cent of the total, it was manifestly most unfair that upon 
them should fail the whole expense when sub-division of labor rendered the 
method of production collective and interdependent. 

Prior to the beginning of this movement, the greater number -of the 
workers were undisciplined, unschooled in methods of unionism and collective 
bargaining. No charges or demands were presented before the walkout. The 
spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm which characterized the opening days 
gave way to firm conviction, resistance, and solidarity of action. They steadily 
refused all proposals of employers to accept individual agreements or tem- 
porary benefits. They stood firmly for principle and loyally supported the 
efforts of their leaders. The American Federation of Labor detailed two 
representatives to assist the international officials and local leaders, and 
also concentrated all of its local organizers on that particular work. The 
President of the Federation was in constant touch with the situation, and 
participated in the mass meetings and the councils. 

One of the most memorable meetings was the one held in Madison Square 
Garden on June 29, 1910. Inside were gathered 30,000 workers; outside were 
nearly twice as many. The pulsating, throbbing crowd of human toilers, 
weary, oppressed, suffering, but courageous and determined to fight for their 
rights, was charged and vibrating with a spirit that impressed itself upon all 
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who were there, a spirit which we all felt and which I interpreted in my talk 
to them in these words: ‘“This is not merely the portent of a general strike; 
it is an industrial revolution.’’ Such it proved, for a new era in the garment 
trades was dawning. 

It was a tremendous epoch-making movement which instilled the spirit 
of independence, constructive resistance, loyalty into workers who had been 
badgered, mistreated, swindled by employers and the public. But the strike 
had many phases that were not so bright and pleasant; the strike meant 
unspeakable suffering and sacrifice to those who dared rebel that they might 
secure their rights. It meant days and weeks of dearth of food for themselves 
and their families, sickness or accident might come to them, and their re- 
sources were scarcely adequate for actual physical necessities. Yet these 
natives of other lands stood shoulder to shoulder, fighting for American ideals 
and American principles embodied in trade unionism. They felt and knew 
that the greatest transforming force operating in the melting-pot of the nation 
is the trade union movement. 

One sinister influence tried to turn conditions toward reaction, toward 
old ideals and conditions and things un-American. By right of judicial author- 
ity, a judge of the Supreme Court of the city of New York presumed to forbid 
the strikers to exercise the right of freemen—enjoining the cloakmakers from 
peaceful picketing in support of the demand for the union shop. The real 
significance of this injunction was that the strikers were in effect forbidden 
from striking for the union shop. Such assumption of authority was startling 
and revolutionary in principle. If a judge could curtail by injunction personal 
and lawful freedom of action for one purpose, it implied the same right of 
curtailment for other purposes; if for some personal activities, then for all, 
and the workers’ freedom becomes a farce. However, despite perversion of 
judicial authority, the movement steadily and surely advanced toward success. 

For some time all efforts at negotiations were futile; eventually a com- 
mittee. was selected, composed of five representatives of the unions and five 
manufacturers, with a chairman representing the public. Demands and 
counter-demands were presented. The great obstacle to any agreement was 
the fact that many of the wrongs and abuses grew out of industrial conditions 
which individual employers were powerless to remedy. Many desired to grant 
relief to their employes, but cut-throat competition was amenace to such 
humane considerations. Then, too, past experience had given them the im- 
pression that the cloak workers were unstable, passionate, unreliable—that 
making a contract with them would be wasted effort. Clearly, what was 
needed on both sides was organization. Concerted action and agreement 
upon conditions of work would secure employers self-protection from ruthless 
competition. The workers needed strong organization for self-imposed dis- 
cipline, to hold them steadily to their word and their agreements and thus 
increase their bargaining power. 

Just such an organization was then controlling the situation for the cloak 
workers, and its educational force was powerful and vivifying. Strong, re- 
sourceful leaders were instilling into these mutinous, undisciplined minds the 
fundamental theories of unionism. They were held steadily in line, taught to 
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curb their fighting spirit that terms of agreement might be devised; taught 
that unreasoning resistance to the finish is vain bravado without profit; 
taught that negotiation is not a sign of weakness, but is the most potent means 
by which permanent gains can be secured; taught the lessons of self-restraint ; 
taught that carefully-planned policies are of infinitely greater value than 
irresponsible, revolutionary uprisings—in a word the cloakmakers were 
taught unionism. And it was the American Federation of Labor, by its con- 
sistent and persistent course in its constructive work in the interest of the 
workers, which taught the lesson. 

At the beginning of the strike, the Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ 
Association represented seventy-five establishments. Its membership was 
gradually increased to one hundred and twenty-three establishments when an 
agreement was reached with the union of the strikers now grown and strength- 
ened. 

The most controverted issue perhaps was the union shop. The employers 
employed all the conventional arguments against it. The workers replied 
with the unanswerable argument that the union shop was necessary to safe- 
guard union standards and conditions, necessary to the existence of the union 
itself. The union is the sole guarantee of stability and responsibility on the 
part of the workers, the sole guarantee that their contracts will be carried out. 
Negotiations were broken off and renewed several times, while the strike 
continued vigorously. Finally, on September 2, the famous ‘‘protocol’’ was 
signed by the representatives of the manufacturers’ association and the cloak- 
makers’ union. The protocol was more than a strike settlement; it was a con- 
structive industrial document providing a permanent basis for industrial 
peace. It instituted machinery by which future difficulties might be adjusted 
and increasingly advantageous conditions be secured without resort to violent 
methods or interruption of work. Perhaps the greatest benefits were pro- 
visions for fixed hours, a wage-scale, abolition of ‘‘sweating’’ or home work, 
and means for standardizing sanitary conditions. 

Various terms provided: Electric power to be supplied by oniepen: 
that no charges be made for material except when damaged by negligence or 
wrongful act; and for the abolition of home work and contract system. Six 
days to constitute a week’s work. Legal holidays to be recognized, and those 
observing Saturday as a holy day to be permitted to work Sunday. A regular 
weekly pay-day and a minimum weekly wage-scale were established. Nine 
hours to constitute a day’s work except the sixth day, which should be five 
hours only. Overtime to be limited as to amount and prohibited in slack 
seasons, and to be penalized by double pay. The piece-work scale to be 
adjusted by a committee for each shop. 

One of the great compromises of the protocol was the ‘preferential’ 
union shop—each member of the manufacturers’ association to maintain a 
shop where union standards as to working conditions, hours of labor, rates of 
wages were to prevail. In hiring workers, as between two of equal skill, union 
members were to be preferred. This agreement was based on the theory that the 
union is an agency working for the uplift and betterment of all its members; 


that co-operation between the union and the organized manufacturers is 
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necessary to the interests of all concerned in the industry As the protocol 
stated, ‘‘the manufacturers declare their belief in the union and that all who 
desire its benefits should share its burdens,” and for this reason they granted 
preference to those who belonged to the union. 

This was indeed a treinendous step in advance of the old times when the 
employers declared themselves unalterably in favor of the ‘“‘open shop.”” The 
preferential union shop in practice has resulted in the establishment of the 
union shop. Boards to carry out the purposes of the protocol were provided 
for in its terms. A joint board of sanitary control, composed of seven members, 
was created to establish standards which unions and manufacturers obligated 
themselves to maintain. 

The efforts of the workers to protect their health and personal welfare 
have been rewarded. What the public and the reformers did not do, and what 
individual employers were unable to do, has been done as a result of the 
uprising for self-protection among these cloakmakers. Not only have working 
conditions been improved already, but there exist the assurance that stand- 
ards will be steadily raised and the scope of the work constantly widened, and 
the instrumentality whereby these results may be achieved. The success of 
this movement depends upon the continuance of the agreement between the 
union and the employers’ association and ultimately upon the maintenance 
of a strong union. This success means much to the strength and productive 
resources of the nation, to the health of those who handle or purchase the 
articles made in these shops. 

To the board of arbitration composed of one nominee of the manufac- 
turers, one of the employes, and one representative of the public, is sub- 
mitted all differences between the parties to the protocol. No strike or 
lockout is to occur in behalf of controverted questions until this board has 
passed upon them. Unions and employers voluntarily agreed to limit their 
freedom of action in the interests of industrial peace and mutual welfare. A 
committee on grievances consisting of ten members, five named by the manu- 
facturers and five by the unions, was established to adjust all difficulties. 
Questions which the grievance committee may fail to adjust are referred to the 
board of arbitration. 

From this summary it will be evident that the protocol is based upon a 
theory which has made for industrial betterment, progress, and peace, 
that it is a foundation upon which a superstructure of great promise can be 
builded. Though the protocol is intended to be lasting, yet it is flexible; it 
does not settle all difficulties, but provides means for adjustment. There is an 
elasticity and an adaptability in the method that insures peace but does not 
arrest growth and progress lest settlements be disarranged. It is adapted to 
life and progressive industry. The adoption of the protocol policy is one of 
the momentous events in the history of industrial peace and democracy. The 
influence of the protocol is clearly to be seen not only in later developments in 
New York City, but throughout the country. 

The signing of the protocol in 1910 was the result of fully three decades 
of struggle, suffering, sacrifice, and growth. In the early days the union of 
the cloakmakers led a spasmodic sort of existence, dwindling to a mere hand- 
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ful in times of peace, or growing to an unwieldy passionate mass in times of 
strike. But the years of struggle and disappointment were years of education, 
teaching them that safety lay in permanent organization. Still more years of 
education are necessary to instill the habit of self-disciplined, thoughtful 
action, the weighing of policies, the testing of leaders, and the ability to select 
those who really have the welfare of the workers at heart and are able to 
accomplish results. 

The next big achievement in the needle trades was made by the ladies’ 
tailoring trade in the year 1911. The influence of the protocol had been at 
work. It had revealed a way to eliminate many of the evils to which the 
industry had been victim, and both employers and employes were willing to 
profit by the experience. After a strike of six days dglorious victory was 
attained—a collective agreement was signed between the Merchants’ Society 
of Ladies’ Tailors and Dressmakers and the Ladies’ Tailors and Dressmakers’ 
Union. The agreement was based upon the protocol of the cloak and suit 
trade. ‘The strike was really only a period of formal readjustment and change 
from the old chaotic regime to a regime of decent standards, peace, and order. 
It marked the entering of the rule of reason into the attitude of the employers 
toward their employes. 

The agreement assures the following provisions: Each employer to 
maintain a union shop and hire only members of the union as long as they can 
be secured. Fifty hours to constitute a week’s work, nine hours on five days, 
and five on the sixth. The piece-work system of pay to be abolished and a mini- 
mum weekly wage-scale substituted. Wages to be paid regularly and in cash. 
Overtime to be subject to fixed regulations and penalizing payments. Each 
union to be represented by a shop delegate in dealings with the firm, and to be 
permitted to send duly authorized representatives into the shop at any time. 
Sub-contracting to be abolished. Legal holidays to be observed. 

The agencies provided by the agreement are very similar to those of the 
first protocol. A board of grievances composed of four representatives of the 
employers and four of the unions, was established to deal with difficulties 
arising out of relations between employers and workers. A board of sanitary 
control composed of two representatives of unions, two of the employers, and 
three representatives of the public was provided to establish sanitary 
standards. A board of arbitration consisting of three members was given 
final decision upon all unsettled difficulties. A new feature appearing in this 
agreement was that three issues not settledin the negotiations were to be 
submitted to this tribunal for decision. They were: The rate of payment 
for overtime; the compensation, if any, to be paid for legal holidays; pay for 
mourning orders made in overtime The fact that the parties to the agree- 
ment were willing to leave these issues to a voluntary arbitration board 
demonstrated their sincerity in pledging their faith to the agreement and their 
confidence in the practical outcome of its operation: Collective bargaining 
was the only method of bettering conditions in this trade where there were no 
large employers and competition was very keen. The agreement heralded the 
advent of a wage-scale and standard conditions into the ladies’ tailoring trade. 
The wave of unrest swept over those of the needle trades that 
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were working under the greatest hardships and suffering the greatest injustice. 
In the early winter of 1911, a general strike movement seemed to be rousing 
enthusiasm and determination among the shirtwaist workers. Though only 
two years after the big strike of 1909, they were able to secure a fifty-hour 
week in all union shops and in some non-union ones. The contagious spirit 
spread from them to workers never before brought under the influence of 
unionism. The wrapper and kimono workers and the white goods workers 
felt the stir of the great impetus for industrial betterment and began a period 
of education and agitation. Mass meetings were held where they counseled 
with each other and strengthened each other’s courage for the task that lay 
before them. All this was but the prelude to another and yet greater strug- 
gle—it was a period of revival of unionism and the adding of new members. 

In the fall of 1912 the spirit of endeavor and unrest was still strong in 
these workers—they were determined to gain the advantages enjoyed 
by others of kindred trades. Three great mass meetings were held among the 
white goods workers. Shop meetings followed to take advantage of the 
roused enthusiasm. All seemed anxious to organize, eager to better condi- 
tions even at the expense of immediate loss and suffering. These workers had 
little to lose, but they caught a glimpse of better things. 

In his report to the general executive board of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, Vice-President A. Mitchell gave the following 
description of conditions among the white goods workers: 

“It is needless to tell you of the deplorable conditions existing in these trades, and what 
low wages the girls are compelled to work for. Some of the stories told me by the girls are 
heartrending. In fact, it is not necessary to hear their tales of woe, one look at their pinched 
and worn faces will convince you that the conditions under which they labor are wretched 
and the wages they receive pitiable. What can these girls do with the $3 to $7 a week they 
are receiving, when $9 or $10 is hardly enough for them to live on? They would be more 
happy if they should receive $9 or $10 per week. Some of them are compelled to attend the 
shop meetings without hats, because they have not sufficient money to buy them. Can any- 
thing be worse than this? And for those pitiable wages they labor 53, 54, and 56 hours per 
week. Many of them attend school in the evening and they can not afford to spend 10 
cents to have their lunch and must go to school hungry. They do not know what it means to 
work in a sanitary shop—this is unheard of.” . 

The cry of the women workers—the underfed, the overworked, the under- 
paid—was heard in the factory districts of New York. A general strike move- 
ment against tyranny and injustice was developing in the garment industry. 
Insanitary, intolerable, inhuman conditions which the public and the law had 
failed to remedy, these workers now prepared to eliminate through organiza- 
tion. 

No great skill is necessary to work in these trades. Division of labor is 
reduced to such an elaborate system that one kimono or wrapper goes through 
twelve or fifteen hands in the process of making. The majority of workers are 
frail young girls, helpless to cope with the greed of the employers. The 
wrapper and kimono makers’ small local union is not yet many years old, yet 
it has put courage and daring into these formerly helpless employes to oppose 
a vicious and long-established system of oppression. 

In the meanwhile among the United Garment Workers a campaign of 
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organization had been in progress. This resulted in a greatly increased member- 
ship and insistent demands for a movement to better conditions. Misery 
and need among the workers were intense. No general effort had been made to 
secure relief since 1904. Accordingly an appeal to all the workers of the 
industry was issued. Meetings of the various trades were held simultan- 
eously to consider a general strike to benefit the whole industry. This was 
followed by a mass meeting, which indicated zeal and determination sufficient 
to overcome great obstacles. 

At length they determined to take a vote upon a general strike in the trade. 
Only through a general, concerted effort can the grievances in all the branches 
of the trade be removed—shoulder to shoulder they must fight their common 
battle. Their demands included a forty-eight-hour week, abolition of home 
work, and charges for foot-power, abolition of the sub-contracting or sweat- 
ing system, sanitary shops, and a fair increase in wages. 

The balloting began on December 18, 1912, and continued five days. 
By a vote of 35,786 to 2,322 the garment workers decisively determined in 
favor of the strike. It was no ordinary struggle that began December 30, 
and has been waged uncompromisingly. About 110,000 are affected by the 
movement. The hum and whir of machinery has ceased in the factories. 
The workers have come out to maintain a protest against the waste of human 
energy, happiness and life, and to uphold their demands for a little more time 
for sleep and rest and even recreation; for a little more money for shelter, 
bread, and clothing; for a better chance to live and become somebody—some- 
body with ideals and individuality. 

This is but one glimpse of the spirit that has been permeating the masses 
of the unorganized, reaching down to the very depths of the slough of despond, 
bringing hope to the man lowest down. The slogan of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, those words that epitomize the whole story of Labor’s struggle, 
and the secret of its betterment, ‘‘Grit your teeth and organize,” was ringing 
its message of courage and hope to weary hearts and tired bodies. 

The employers took the campaign of organization lightly, nor did they 
seriously consider the workers’ demands. Most of the larger establishments 
belonged to the New York Clothing Trade Association. Since it was evident 
that a strike in one of the largest industries in the city would seriously impair 
industrial prosperity, the Chamber of Commerce made an ineffectual attempt 
to compromise the issues, but the Clothing Trade Association ‘‘refused to enter 
into any dealings with the union, refused to arbitrate, and insisted upon an 
immediate truce as preliminary to further negotiations’ —a position that has 
been characterized as standing for ‘‘no peace, no attempt to secure adjustment 
of difficult situations by diplomatic means, and everything will be all right.”’ 

Several independent manufacturers banded themselves into an organiza- 
tion known as the United Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ Association. The 
trade association took a flat-footed stand for the “open shop’”’ and declared 
that under no consideration would they treat with the union, or its repre- 
sentatives. 

The unions were unwilling to go back to work without specific conces- 
sions in wages and hours. Then the Clothing Trades Association resorted to 
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old familiar weapons of employers—and the judges’ mills began grinding out 
the usual injunctions. One injunction enjoined and restrained ‘‘from assem- 
bling, loitering, standing, or patrolling in front or in the immediate vicinity of 
the place of business of the plaintiff ; and from interfering by threats, intimida- 
tion or violence with any person or persons now or hereafter employed by the 
plaintiff when approaching or departing from the premises occupied by the 
said plaintiff; and from interfering by intimidation, threats, or violence with 
any person or persons who may desire to enter in the employ of the plaintiff, 
from accepting such employment and from intercepting or diverting from the 
employment of the plaintiff any person or persons now or hereafter in its 
employ.” 

Another injunction issued upon the application of nineteen firms practi- 
cally bars picketing from Broadway, Astor Place, Lafayette Place, and Eighth 
and Seventh Streets. Many of the things prohibited by these injunctions are 
acts lawful and right. Again the courts bring upon themselves censure and 
criticism because of their untimely and partisan support of vested interests. 

The United Garment Contractors’ Association, representing 2,000 
employers who directly employ 90 per cent in the garment industry 
passed a resolution appointing several of their members to go into conference 
with the United Garment Workers and the United Manufacturers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Association and any other organization willing to confer as to ways and 
means of securing solutions of the differences. 

Several conferences were held at the bar association. All parties recog- 
nized that better conditions in the industry could be obtained only through 
co-operation and that co-operation was possible only by means of strong 
organization to maintain standards. However, the employers maintained 
that while concessions ought to be made as to hours and wages, immediate 
changes were precluded because the season’s saleshad been made on such a 
narrow margin. On the other hand, the attitude and disposition of the workers 
were such that they would accept no agreement which provided only future 
advantages and afforded no immediate relief. They maintained that the em- 
ployers were perfectly able to increase wages and shorten hours at once. The 
workers insisted upon immediate rather than deferred improvements. One 
agreement was drawn up by this committee and submitted to the United 
Garment Workers. But the workers rejected it because it would not give 
at once the conditions which they regard as fair and necessary for health and 
betterment in the industry. The particular demands from which they are un- 
willing to recede are: the fifty-hour, or shorter, working week, and immediate 
20 per cent increase in wages. With firm determination they voted tc con- 
tinue the fight. Already about two hundred and fifty manufacturers have 
signed agreements granting the demands of the United Garment Workers. 
It is expected that additional agreements will soon be made. 

This is the critical period of the strike—to hold steady workers of the 
temperament prevailing among the garment workers, to make these un- 
tutored, often misled, minds see the fallacy of the slogan “everything or 
nothing,” and comprehend that industrial betterment is a process of growth 
and can not be realized at one bound. The habit of mind that makes possible 
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that policy is the result of the education of unionism—the self-discipline that 
subordinates individual theories and desires to the welfare of the group, that 
will accept as a temporary agreement the best obtainable under existing con- 
ditions and, while holding that, will steadily and effectively plan to make pos- 
sible still more and better ideals. 

In the meanwhile unrest in other divisions of the needle trades had taken 
form in action. Of the movement among the shirtwaist workers, one of the 
manufacturers exclaimed: ‘In all the history of industrial warfare there was 
never anything like it; it was evolutionary in the extreme.”’ On January 15 
the dress and waistmakers laid aside thimbles and needles, quit their ma- 
chines to take a stand for industrial liberty and progress, and on January 18 
their representatives signed with their employers the most progressive and fair 
agreement ever secured in the industry. 

The protocol recently ratified by the 20,000 workers of the dress and 
waist trade is of the same nature as the initial protocol in the cloak industry. 
From preamble to closing sentence it is practicable and hopeful. It does not 
pose as the final solution of details, but makes tentative terms and provides 
machinery whereby these may be constantly improved and perfected. The 
protocol was signed by the officers of the union and international organiza- 
tion. The representative and the President of the American Federation of 
Labor also affixed their signatures, pledging that the American Federation of 
Labor will stand back of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
in the faithful performance of the protocol. 

The sound, logical foundation of the agreement is stated in the preamble: 

“Both parties to this protocol are desirous of raising conditions in the industry, and 
obtaining the equalization of standards of labor throughout the industry by peaceful and 
honorable methods. They recognize the value, to accomplish this end, of an organization 
representing the workers in the industry, and of an organization representing the employers. 
They recognize also the value of an understanding or agreement between them, one capable 
of revision from time to time, with adequate machinery and institutions to enforce and carry 
out the principles of the understanding.” 

Sanitary conditions are to be regulated by a joint board of sanitary con- 
trol, two members to be chosen by the manufactures, two by the union, and 
three to represent the public. The board is empowered to establish standards 
for sanitary conditions which the manufacturers’ association and the union 
obligate themselves to maintain. The standards, to begin with, shall be at 
least as high as the standards now existing in the cloak industry. 

Now the public is interested in sanitary standards of work, not only 
because broken down workers who become victims of vicious conditions are a 
social and economic loss to the nation and an expense to the community, but 
because the garments made in such surroundings are mediums for spreading 
disease and suffering abroad in the land. As evidence to purchasers that 
garments have been made under conditions certified by the board of sanitary 
control, a white protocol label will be used. This label will also ensure to the 
workers the maintenance of at least the minimum standards required by the 
board. It will tend to make more effective.and valuable the relations between 
the unions and the employers’ organizations. 
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The agreement is given a flexibility that makes for a greater degree of 
industrial peace by providing a board of grievances to adjust future difficulties 
and to consider all problems and all plans for improvement in the industry 
which both parties are to consider. This board of grievances is to be com- 
posed of ten members—five chosen by the manufacturers and five by the 
union, with the rules, regulations, and precedents similar to those now 
obtaining in the cloak industry. 

The two parties to the protocol voluntarily agree to forego strikes or lock- 
outs concerning any matters in controversy or any disagreement, until full 
opportunity has been given for the submission of such matters to the board of 
grievances and to the board of arbitration. The board of arbitration is to 
consist of three members, composed of one nominee for the manufacturers, 
one nominee for the union, and one representative of the public, the latter 
to be agreed upon by both parties to this protocol, or in the event of their dis- 
agreement, by the two arbitrators selected by them. 

All provisions relating to wages or standards of wages are regarded as 
tentative, and final determination is left to a wage-scale board ‘‘to consist 
of eight members—four to be nominated by the manufacturers and four 
by the union.”’ All parties frankly recognize that permanent adjustments 
must be on a scientific basis after thorough investigation. Standards must be 
agreed to, as at present there is wide difference in the earnings and conditions ob- 
taining in different shops. The wage-scale board is authorized to make complete 
and exhaustive examination into the existing rates paid for labor, the earnings 
of the operatives, and the classification of garments in the industry, and shall 
report in writing within six months. Piece prices for operators shall be deter- 
mined in each shop by a piece price committee selected by the workers. In 
the first instance, piece prices shall be settled by the employer and the piece 
price committee, the price per garment to be based upon the number of hours 
required by an experienced, good worker to make the garment without inter- 
ruption, multiplied by the standard price per hour. 

The following temporary increases in wages paid per hour were agreed 
to: At least 15 per cent in all shops where the standard per hour is now less 
then 28 cents; at least 10 per cent in all shops where the standard per hour is 
less than 30 cents and more than 28 cents; in all shops where the standard per 
hour is now 31 cents or 32 cents, the standard shall be advanced to 33 cents. 
In no shop where the rate is now 33 cents or more, shall the standard rate be 
reduced. Tentative prices for week workers and piece workers were fixed. 
Fifty hours was made a week’s work. 

Recognizing that if agreements are to be valuable and effective, strong, 
self-disciplined organizations must be responsible for their enforcement, the 
parties to the protocol recognized the ‘moral obligation of every employer in the 
industry to belong to the manufacturers’ association and to contribute to the 
expense of the institutions created by the two parties for the uplift of the indus- 
try.” They acknowledged the value of such an association in the maintenance of 
standards throughout the industry, and accepted the principles and obliga- 
tions of the “preferential union shop.” 

The protocol decrees that all inside sub-contracting shall be abolished, 
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thereby removing a great menace to the health of the purchaser and to the 
lives and welfare of the workers. 

The new features of this agreement that mark progress over the gains 
made by the cloak protocol are the sanitary label and the tentative character 
of the wage awards with provisions for future adjustments on a scientific 
basis. Altogether the protocol is a constructive solution of some industrial 
problems, and may be regarded as one of the most hopeful indications of 
progress toward industrial peace and industrial democracy. It is a permanent 
basis for future constructive efforts. Or to change the figure, it is the germ 
from which greater things will be evolved—increasingly better things for each 
tomorrow, things we can now only dimly discern as we catch glimpses of 
possibilities down the vistas of time. 

The workers in their organized capacity, through their chosen repre- 
sentatives in whom they have confidence, shall participate in the determina- 
tion of those things which have to do with their employment, conditions of 
work and sanitary surroundings. As human beings, men and women, they 
shall make contracts with their employers and shall be responsible that the 
contracts are carried out. This means self-discipline and education of the 
workers. It means they will have a better chance to live decently, humanly, 
will become better men and women, and increasingly better citizens. 

Two other organizations also joined in the movement for better condi- 
tions. About 15,000 kimono and wrapper makers and 20,000 white goods 
workers caught the spirit of unrest, ambition, and hope as the stir and inspira- 
tion penetrated downward through the ranks of the garment‘industry. Even 
the most unskilled, most sorely pressed, caught the inspiring contagion of the 
struggle for the pretocol with all the advantages which it represented. 

February 11 marked the next forward stride for unionism and humanity. 
On that date the kimono and wrapper workers who had steadily refused par- 
tial concessions signed with the New York Association of House Dress and 
Kimono Association a protocol, ending the strike which officially began Jan- 
uary 8. 

A clause limiting the increase in wages for piece-workers was eliminated 
before the international officers would sign the agreement. In its present form 
the protocol contains the following provisions: The settlement was made on 
the basis of the union’s demand, a 10 per cent flat raise, instead of on the pro- 
viso that no raise should be less than 50 cents or more than $1. The increase 
is the same for the cutters in the wrapper and kimono industry, but these 
latter obtain ten legal holidays; the operators and others get three legal holi- 
days. Other conditions provide for a board of sanitary control, board of griev- 
ances, and board of arbitration. Hours of work will be fifty a week; pay and 
one-half for overtime; no charges for machines or power. A wages board is to 
work out proper prices in each grade of work, and stendardize the pay in the 
trade. The board will have three months to make a report. In case of a dis- 
agreement on the finding of this board, the matter will go to the grievance 
board, and if necessary to the arbitration board. The “preferential” union 
shop is also secured. The conditions are to obtain in all shops within a radius 
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of twenty-five miles of New York and will apply to “outside’’ and “‘inside”’ 
shops as well. 

While the joy of victory had come to the wrapper and kimono workers 
who had won their fight, the white goods workers had gritted their teeth in a 
fight for the union shop. A protocol had been submitted to them which did 
not provide for the preferential union shop. The makers of muslin underwear, 
frail, underdeveloped girls who knew already the meaning of cold and hunger, 
persecution, and mistreatment, involved in the struggle necessary for securing 
better conditions, refused with one accord to waive the provision they deemed 
vital to the permanence of advantages gained. Such a’contest developed 
courage, stability, character, in these girls, many of whom are mere children, 
but children forced to learn the hard lessons of life and to bear some of its 
weary burdens, children weighed down by burdens of getting food and cloth- 
ing and money for rent. The girls have experienced something of the inspira- 
tion and exaltation that come from catching a glimpse of the meaning and 
the future import of the day’s work and struggle. They turned from their 
labor halls where they refused the compromise singing the songs of labor that 
have comforted and heartened the toilers of many ages. 

The effort to better themselves will mean progress for the white goods 
workers whether the goal is now reached or not. An ideal has been established; a 
way to attain it has been found; realization is a matter of persistent effort and 
education. Unrest will not cease until all the evils of the garment industry 
and the sweating system are eliminated. The effect of the victories in some 
divisions of the trade will be felt in all the others, not only in New York but 
throughout the country. The gains made for the protocol policy constitute 
one of the most helpful, inspiring chapters of industrial history. 

Agitation, education, organization, constitute the policy that has brought 
these tremendous advantages to the garment workers of New York City—advan- 
tages whose influence will be felt throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, spreading through all the industrial centers of the garment industry 
wherever there are oppression, suffering, and injustice. Everywhere there are 
indications that the toilers are taking courage and following the guiding pre- 
cept of the American Federation of Labor to “Grit your teeth and organize.”’ 

‘The movement among the organized and the unorganized has gathered 
force and impetus, and will continue to grow. Last month the paid member- 
ship affiliated to the American Federation of Labor was 1,979,865, and still 
more are coming to join with those banded together for justice, liberty, and 
humanity. The movement will continue as long as there are human need and 
ambition for better things. The American Federation of Labor meets a great 
living need among men, women, and children—the uplift of all humanity. 
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RAILROAD STRIKES SINCE 1877. 


A TRIUMPHANT RecorD oF TRADE UNions. 


By Artuur E. Hoiper. 
Part VII. 


(Continued from January issue.) 


Railroad Managers Organize. 


Following the injunction rendered by 
Judge Taft in the Ann Arbor case, as re- 
corded in the January issue, the railroad 
employes throughout the country did not 
have long to wait before they learned how 
much truth was contained in the threat 
made by H. W. Ashley, general manager of 
the Toledo, Ann Arbor and Northern Michi- 
gan Railroad, when he refused to negotiate 
with the committees representing the engi- 


neers and firemen and boastingly declared - 


that ‘‘the general managers of the railroads 
of the country have entered into an agree- 
ment to oppose all further concessions and 
to use their united efforts to disrupt the 
Railroad Brotherhoods within the next two 
years.” (See September, 1912, and January 
1913, AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.) 

Up to the conclusion of the strike on the 
Ann Arbor the railroad General Managers’ 
Association had conducted its business with 
the utmost secrecy, and whenever any refer- 
ence was made to the existence of such an 
organization the question was denied. Ulti- 
mately, the general managers, feeling that 
they were now completely masters of the 
situation, allowed one of their organs, the 
Chicago Herald, to announce in a reportorial 
article, on May 5, 1893, the following inter- 
esting item: 

“RAILROAD INTERESTS TO DECIDE ALL LABOR 

TROUBLES. 


“General Managers’ Association has Complete 
Jurisdiction over all Strike Matters of Any Member. 
“General managers of twenty-two Chicago ter- 
minal lines are disposed to felicitate themselves on 
the work done by their association. It was originally 


formed several years ago, but was more for orna- 
mental purposes than anything else. Meetings 
were held occasionally, but seldom or never was any 
business of real importance transacted. The inter- 
ests of the various lines were so diverse that almost 
nothing was of common interest. In the vast 
majority of cases, mooted questions could better 
be decided by the different traffic associations or by 
individual action on the lines. ; 

“The subject of common interest came in the 
avowed intention of the employes of Chicago ter- 
minal lines to demand higher wages during the 
World’s Fair. From that time the association took 
on a new lease of life, and today there is no more air- 
tight railway organization on the face of the earth. It 
took complete charge of all matters dealing with the 
relation between employes and railroads. Its first 
definite conclusion was that Chicago lines paid but 
an average of 2 per cent in dividends, and conse- 
quently were unable to advance wages in any 
departments. 

“On the occasion of the demand of the Chicago 
and Western Indiana switchmen for higher wages, 
the general managers decided that no wages to any 
employe should be advanced during the year. The 
scope of the association was then advanced to in- 
clude jurisdiction over all labor troubles of any 
railroad entering Chicago. 

“According to the agreement, every line entering 
Chicago resigned to the association all right to treat 
with ats men on any subject relating to wages or 
changes in working rules. 

“Every such request or demand was to be con- 
sidered and finally answered by the association. 

“The expenses were to be equitably divided among 
all the lines. 

“Hardly had this been decided when trouble 
developed on the ‘Big Four’ and the Atchison, 
Topeka, and Santa Fe. s 

“The association assumed complete control in 
both cases. There was a practical certainty of a 
strike on both roads and an agent was sent to 
Philadelphia to hire men to take the places of the 
prospective strikers. All the orders went from the 
chairman of the association to the Philadelphia 
agent. Neither the ‘Big Four’ nor the Atchison 


*The first part of this article appeared in the June, 1912, issue of the AMERICAN FepERATIONIST. The introductory enu- 
merated under several heads the great accomplishments of the workers through organization—one of the most important —— that 


under the seventh head: namely, ‘““The Maintenance of Industrial Peace Through Collective Bargaining.” 


This will be verified in 


later articles which will show that the organization of labor upon railroads has successfully made headway and secured innumerable 


advantages for the workers without the necessity 


of resorting to strikes. Industrial peace has been maintained and successful 


progress has been made by means of direct negotiation between accredited representatives of railroad interests and authorized 


representatives of the workers in their several organizations.— 
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officials had more than one vote each in twenty- 
two on the settlement of the difficulties. Some of 
these telegraphic orders were taken from the wire 
by friends of the employes and the result was a 
prompt settlement of both difficulties. 

“The entire cost to the Chicago terminal lines 
was barely an average of $250. 

“The trouble with the Chicago and Western 
Indiana switchmen was more serious as it was apt to 
involve all the Chicago lines. Over 1,800 men were 
hired to take the places of the switchmen who it 
was believed would strike, but the trouble passed 
away when the plans of the General Managers’ 
Association leaked out. 

“The cost of these preparations averaged less than 
$1,000 each to the terminal lines. Had all the Chi- 
cago lines been tied up, as was expected, the loss 
would probably have amounted up into the millions. 

“Perhaps the strongest part of the association 
agreement is the provision which would practically 
force sympathetic strikes in case of a strike on any 
road entering Chicago. All the roads have bound 
themselves to act in such cases exactly as though the 
strike was on their own line. Requisitions for men 
or equipment to any amount must be honored and a 
refusal of employes of other roads to do the work 
of strikers would result in their instant discharge. 
Meantime outside agents will he hiring and shipping 
in new men to take the places of the strikers. 

“Chicago officials believe it is now impossible 
for any combination of employes to more than 
temporarily embarrass any road. They claim that the 
association was forced on them by the various 
unions of employes, but they are now so well satis- 
fied with its work that it will be maintained per- 
manently whether or not there is danger of strikes.”’ 


The above extracts from this article are 
practically all that have ever been published 
concerning the railroads’ General Managers’ 
Association. No rules, constitution, or by- 
laws of this association were ever made a 
matter of record. The general public and 
the railway employes were kept completely 
in the dark as to other intents of the general 
managers’ organization, but its handy work 
was in evidence on a number of occasions. 
The General Managers’ Association was un- 
doubtedly organized more for aggressive 
than for defensive purposes, and it immedi- 
ately succeeded in extending its scope of 
influence and securing sweeping reductions 
of wages upon a number of railroads, includ- 
ing the Louisville and Nashville; the East 
Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia; the Rich- 
mond and Danville; the Mobile and Ohio; 
the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis; 
the Baltimore and Ohio; the ‘Big Four” 
(part of the New York Central System); 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford; 
the Wabash; the Northern Pacific; and the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans and Texas (Queen 
and Crescent). On some of these railroads 
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wages of section men were reduced so low that 
the men were only able to earn 67% cents 
per day. They made desperate efforts to re- 
duce wages on the Union Pacific; the Great 
Northern; the Central Railroad of Georgia; 
but were thwarted in their attempts as will be 
shown later. 

Some of the above-named railroads were 
in the hands of receivers and operated under 
orders of the Federal courts. The General 
Managers’ Association, of course, did not 
publicly profess or boast that it would suc- 
ceed in obtaining the co-operation of such 
receivers acting under orders or with the 
permission of Federal courts, to co-operate 
with the association to reduce the already 
low wages paid to the railway employes, but 
subsequent events which came swiftly and 
suddenly disclosed a series of evidently pre- 
meditated efforts that bear every evidence 
that a “community of interests’ was at 
work directed from some central, powerful 
agency. 

Records of Federal Judges. 

A departure from the history of actual 
railroad strikes will now be made in order to 
make references to strikes that were avoided 
on four large railroad systems—the Central 
Railroad of Georgia, the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, the Union Pacific Railroad, the 
“Queen and Crescent” (C. N. O. & T. P. 
R. R. Co.)—which were in the hands of 
receivers of the courts, with the part en- 
acted by certain Federal judges in each case. 

Six Federal judges rendered important 
decisions in these cases—three of them, 
Judges Speer and Caldwell, of the Circuit 
Court, and Harlan, of the Supreme Court; 
their decisions were based upon reason, 
humanity, and justice—the decisions of the 
other three judges, Taft, Jenkins, and Lur- 
ton, of the Circuit Court, were, to say the 
least, unreasonable, unprecedented, and in 
the case of Jenkins, reactionary and un- 
American. 

The vested rights of property and divi- 
dends for investments were evidently of 
more moment in the eyes of these three 
latter jurists than was the welfare of society 
in general. 


Just Decision by Judge Speer. 


Early in 1893, on or about the same time 
that the difficulty occurred on the Ann 
Arbor Railroad, the engineers on the Central 
Railroad of Georgia made application to the 
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general superintendent of that railroad for a 
renewal of their contract, hoping thereby 
to escape the wholesale reductions in wages 
that were being made effective on the other 
railroads and were undoubtedly prompted 
by the General Managers’ Association at 
Chicago. The general superintendent re- 
fused to renew the contract. The engineers 
then presented their petition to the receiver. 
He also declined to renew the contract. The 
engineers then brought mandamus proceed- 
ings before Judge Speer, of the Circuit 
Court of the United States, to compel the 
receiver to renew the contract with the 
engineers. 

This is the first recorded case where an 
association of workmen appealed to a court 
to compel a receiver to protect the rights of 
its members. The case evoked most intense 
interest, not only among associated work- 
men, but among the legal fraternity and the 
public at large. Judge Speer advised with 
the contestants; he probed the question at 
issue by familiarizing himself with all of the 
facts in the case, including the rules of the 
railroad and the laws of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 

On April 8, 1893, Judge Speer rendered 
his decision and directed the receiver, H. M. 
Comer, to sign a contract with the commit- 
tee representing the engineers. The judge 
distinctly favored the seniority clause affect- 
ing promotion, in spite of the fact that the 
receiver bitterly contested such a principle. 
‘Where merit and ability are equal, seniority 
of service shall prevail,” was the order of 
Judge Speer. He also arranged for a fair 
tribunal to pass upon the merits and ability 
of candidates for promotion, with the privi- 
lege to either party of appeal to the court 
in cases not reconcilable. In behalf of in- 
dustrial peace by the sane method of col- 
lective bargaining, the judge said in part: 

“Fortunate will it be for our country if future 
differences of a similar character may be settled 
by a method so simple and so safe. The railroad 
employes who are before the court are good citi- 
zens, indeed patriots who respect and confide in the 
constituted authorities of their country.” 


Further along in his decision, ordering the 
receiver to negotiate a new contract, he 
ruled: 

“In the meantime the old contract will remain 
in force under the general operation of this deci- 
sion until the terms of the new contract are defi- 
nitely settled. It will be especially directed that no 
engineer or other person in the employ of the Cen- 


tral Railroad shall be discharged or in any way 
injured in his station on account of this proceeding, 
or any step taken in regard to its inception or ad- 
vocacy”’ (Waterhouse v. Comer, 55 Fed. Rep., 149). 


Judge Jenkins Runs Amuck by Enjoining Railroad 
Employes From Quitting. 


On August 15, 1893, Judge J. G. Jenkins, 
of the United States Circuit Court for the 
Eastern District of Wisconsin, appointed 
T. F. Oakes, H. C. Payne, and H. C. Rouse 
as receivers for the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. Two days later, on August 
17,,the receivers ordered a reduction in the 
salaries of all employes receiving $1,200 per 
annum or more; the reduction varying 
from 10 to 20 per cent, and taking effect 
from and after August 15. On August 25 
the receivers issued the following order: 

“That a further reduction be made in salaries 
and wages of employes of 5 per cent of all salaries 
aggregating $50 per month, and under $75 per 
month, and a 10 per cent reduction be ordered to 
apply on all salaries from $75 to $100 per month. 
This order to take effect at once.” 


On October 28, 1893, the receivers de- 
cided to abrogate or cancel all existing 
schedules with the organizations of labor in 
which were recorded rates of pay to employes 
and that the revised list in accord with the 
authorized reductions should take effect 
January 1, 1894. 

The employes of the road became greatly 
dissatisfied with this order. The receivers 
became alarmed and applied to the court on 
December 18, 1893, for authority to enforce 
the reduction of wages proposed by the new 
schedule which they had adopted, and they 
filed an application for an injunction against 
the employes affected thereby, petitioning 
that they be ‘restrained and prohibited from 
combining and conspiring to quit, with or 
without notice, the service of said receivers- 
with the object of embarrassing the opera, 
tion of said railroad, and from so quitting 
the service of said receivers, with or without 
notice, as to cripple the property or to pre- 
vent or hinder the operation of said rail- 
road.” 

On the following day, December 19, 1893, 
Judge Jenkins granted at chambers and 
ex parte, an unprecedented judicial order 
tying American workmen to their tasks. 
In accordance with the allegations of the 
bill of complaint, without hearings, without 
any opportunity for defense, but at once, 
on the same day, he issued a writ of injunc- 
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tion mandatory in terms forbidding the em- 
ployes of the Northern Pacific Railroad to 
quit the service of that railroad, with or 
without notice. 

On December 22, 1893, the receivers, ap- 
parently not satisfied with the first ironclad 
order, presented a supplemental petition to 
the court praying for a supplemental order 
and writ of injunction. Judge Jenkins im- 
mediately ordered it and issued a writ on 
same, in which the executive officers: of the 
engineers, conductors, firemen, trainmen, 
switchmen, operators, machinists, and other 
shop men were restrained and enjoined from 
federating, and agreeing to co-operate, for 
the purpose of conferring with the operating 
receivers of the road. The receivers be- 
trayed their fear in their petition to Judge 
Jenkins by saying: 

“Your petitioners further show that they are 
informed, and verily believe that the said com- 
mittees as aforesaid recommend a strike; the indi- 
vidual employes along said railroad will on a day 
recommended, join in a general strike along said rail- 
road unless the members of said committees afore- 
said are enjoined by this honorable court from is- 
suing or making any order or recommendation in 
the premises. 

“Your petitioners further show that they are 
informed, and verily believe, that if the said com- 
mittees issue their recommendation or order on the 
subject, that the employes of your receivers are 
more likely to obey the order or recommendation 
of said committees than any injunction or order of 
this honorable court.” 


Not satisfied with this sweeping state- 
ment, the receivers, after naming a number 
of representatives of the labor organiza- 
tions, petitioned the court that: 


“Each, every and all of them and all their agents, 
sub-agents, representatives and employes and ail 
persons generally, whether employes of said receivers 
or not, may be enjoined by this honorable court 
from combining or conspiring together, or with 
others, either jointly or severally, or as committees, 
or as officers of any so-called labor organization, 
with the design or purpose of causing a strike upon 
the lines of railroad operated by said receivers, and 
from ordering, recommending, approving or advis- 
ing others to quit the service of the receivers of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, on January 
1, 1894, or at any other time, and from ordering, 
recommending, advising or approving by com- 
munication or instructions or otherwise, the em- 
ployes of your receivers, or any of them to join in a 
strike on January 1, 1894, or at any other time, and 
from ordering, recommending or advising any com- 
mittee or committees, or class or classes of employes 
of your receivers, to strike, or join in a strike on 
January 1, 1894, or at any other time, and that the 
order of court heretofore entered herein on Decem- 
ber 19th may be so amended as to include the fore- 
going prayer, and that the writ of injunction hereto- 
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fore issued herein on December 19, 1893, may be so 

amended as to include especially the injunction 

herewith prayed for. 
(Signed) 
(Signed) 
(Signed) 


Evidently the General Managers’ Asso- 
ciation was confident of its position when 
it brazenly announced on May 5, 1893: 
“There is no more air-tight railroad organi- 
zation on the face of the earth than the Gen- 
eral Managers’ Association.” The managers 
had evidently succeeded beyond their wild- 
est dreams by having the Federal courts 
misuse the equity power. First, under Taft, 
engineers and firemen were enjoined from 
exercising their right to “let things alone” 
if they desired, and within the short period 
of less than nine months, a second Federal 
judge strained his judicial power under the 
equity courts to the very point of breaking 
when, on behalf of vested interests, he or- 
dered, decreed, and adjudged that American 
workmen should be denied the right to quit 
work, and that other American workmen 
should be denied the right to associate, con- 
fer, and consult with their fellow American 
workmen who considered themselves ag- 
grieved, the grievance being chiefly against 
the actions and conduct of men who had 
been appointed as receivers of a great prop- 
erty by the same court. 

This second outrageous abuse of judicial 
power aroused the indignation of all liberty- 
loving citizens and all of those who believed 
that the United States Government was a 
government by law. Protests were made in 
all parts of the country by all classes of 
citizens. Taft had made the people angry, 
but Jenkins made them mad. Probably 
among the many protests issued, none was 
more apt or to the point than that contained 
in an editorial of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIOoNIsT for March, 1894, in which the 
editor, Samuel Gompers, President of the 
American Federation of Labor said, in part: 


THomas F. Oakes. 
Henry C. Payne, 
Henry C. Rouse.” 


“SHADES OF JEFFRIES. 


“Judge Jenkins evidently sought to outdo his 
associates of the court when he issued his order 
granting the request of the $18,000 a year salaried 
receivers to reduce the wages of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad employes, and then followed it with his 
‘injunction’ restraining the employes of the road 
from quitting work. That there exists either an 
open agreement or a tacit understanding among a 
number of the judges of the Federal courts to go to 
the full limits of their powers to prevent working- 
men from exercising their right of protesting 
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i.gainst unjust exactions, there can be little question. 

Judges Ricks and Taft certainly went farther than 
the law permitted them to go. Judge Billings went 
even farther in his court made law (U.S. v. Wo-king- 
men’s Amalgamated Council, 54 Fed. Rep., 994) 
and now Judge Jenkins seeks to out-Billings even 
Billings. 

“Let us suppose for a moment that the employes 
would have treated the order as it deserved. Sup- 
pose they would have treated it with contempt and 
would have refused to accept the reduction of wages, 
would have sought employment elsewhere, east, 
west, north or south. Would Judge Jenkins have 
ssued an order to bring them back to work, or to 
e sent to prison for contempt of court? 

“Are we to have more Dred-Scott decisions? Are 
he workingmen of America to be brought back like 
the slaves in ante-bellum days? Is there to be a 
ugitive slave law for working men, working women, 
ind working children? Will there yet be a decision 
rendered that ‘Labor has no rights which the cor- 
porations are bound to respect?’ Are the efforts 
of organized labor to obtain a fairer share of the 
results of their labor to be met by decisions which 
would make a Jeffries blush? 

“If we judge correctly the temper of our fellow- 
workers and the liberty-loving citizens of our coun- 
try, not only will there be a change soon, but such 
. change as will hold the names of such judges as 
Jenkins, Ricks, Taft, and Billings up to the con- 
tumely and scorn of their fellow-men.” 


On February 15, 1894, the officers of the 
several labor organizations, in behalf of 


themselves and their members, moved the 
court (Judge Jenkins) to dissolve, or at 
least to modify, the writ by expunging and 
striking from it the part restraining the 
fficers from advising and communicating 
with their members who were employed by 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, but 
vhen the judge rendered his decision upon 
this motion, on April 6, 1894, he denied the 
motion to dissolve, but granted the petition 
to modify. (60 Fed. Rep., 803.) This 
partial concession by the judge was evi- 
lently wrung from him because of the 
many public protests, and particularly, 
ecause Congressman McGann, chairman 
if the House of Representatives Committee 
m Labor, at the instance of the American 
Federation of Labor and the Railroad 
Brotherhoods, introduced a resolution au- 
thorizing the House to investigate the con- 
luct of Judge Jenkins in issuing his famous, 
1 infamous, order. The resolution was 
passed in an amended form, on March 6, 
1894, and reads: 

“Resolved, that the Committee on the Judiciary 
if the House be, and is hereby, authorized to speedily 
nvestigate and inquire into ail the circumstances 
onnected with the issuance of writs of injunction 
a the case of the Farmers Loan and Trust Company, 


complainant, against the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, defendant, in the United States Circuit 
Court for the eastern district of Wisconsin, and the 
several matters and things referred to in the resolu- 
tion introduced on the fifth day of February, charg- 
ing illegalities and abuse of the process of said court 
therein, and report to this House whether in any 
of said matters or things, the honorable J. G. Jen- 
kins, judge of said court, has exceeded his jurisdic- 
tion in granting said writs, abused the powers or 
process of said court or oppressively exercised the 
same, or has used his office as a judge to intimidate 
or wrongfully restrain the employes of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, or the officers of the 
labor organizations with which said employes or 
any of them are affiliated in the exercise of their 
rights and privileges under the laws of the United 
States, and, if so, what action should be taken by 
this House or by Congress’? (House report 1049, 
53rd Cong., 2nd Ses.). 


The Judiciary Committee made an in- 
vestigation of the Jenkins injunction and 
reported to the House what action it deemed 
advisable for Congress to take. The com- 
mittee reported, in part, as follows: 


“The power to punish for contempt is limited by 
the laws of most of the States and we can see no 
reason why a like limitation should not be placed 
upon the powers of Federal judges. 

“Your committee, therefore, recommends the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

‘Resolved, that the action of Judge James G. 
Jenkins in issuing said order of December 19, 1893, 
being an order and writ of injunction at the instance 
of the receivers of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company directed against the employes of said rail- 
road company and, in effect, forbidding the employes 
of said Northern Pacific Railroad Company from 
quitting its service under the limitations therein 
stated, and in issuing a similar order of December 
22, 1893, in effect forbidding the officers of labor 
organizations, with which said employes were 
affiliated, from exercising the lawful functions of 
their office and position was an oppressive exercise 
of the process of his court, an abuse of judicial power, 
and a wrongful restraint upon said employes and the 
officers of said labor organizations; that said orders 
have no sanction in legal precedent, were an inva- 
sion of the rights of American citizens and contrary 
to the genius and freedom of American institutions; 
and, therefore, deserving of the condemnation of the 
representatives of the American people’”’ (H. Rept., 
1049, 53rd Cong., 2nd Ses). 


JudgefHarlan Reverses Judge Jenkins. 


The organized railroad employes then car- 
ried the case to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and on October 1, 1894, 
that great, true-hearted lover of liberty and 
justice, Judge Harlan, decided that: 

(1) “Equity will not enjoin employes of a receiver 
of a railroad from quitting his service, although 
the effect of such action will be to cripple the prop- 
erty or prevent or hinder the operation of the road. 

(2) “Employes of the receiver of a railroad may 
lawfully confer together upon the subject of a pro- 
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posed reduction of wages, and if not restrained by 
their contract, may withdraw in a body from the 
receiver’s service because of such reduction, although 
they expect that such action will inconvenience 
the receiver and the public. 

(3) “A strike is not unlawful if it is merely a com- 
bination among employes having for its object their 
orderly withdrawal in large numbers or in a body, 
from their employers’ service to accomplish some 
lawful purpose. 

(4) “If two equal rights conflict, it does not and 
can not rest with any court to declare which of 
these shall give way. 

(5) “No court can subordinate the right of the 
laborer to the right of the employer, nor can any 
court declare that capital shall abate any of its 
rights because of collision with the rights of the 
laborer. 

(6) “It is not logical to say that a railway is a 
public highway and owes a duty to the public, and 
that it must be kept a going concern although it 
prove unremunerative to the shareholders, and at 
the same time shift this duty, owed to the public, 
from the shoulders of the railroad company and its 
shareholders to the wage-earners, who in no event 
can have any interest in the profits. 

(7) “The workmen are not the actors; the re- 
ceivers are the aggressors; the sole reason for the 
change is lack of profits to the bondholders. 

(8) “It would be an invasion of one’s natural 
liberty to compel him to work for or to remain in the 
personal service of another. One who is placed under 
such restraint is in the condition of involuntary 
servitude—a condition which the supreme law of the 
land declares shall not exist within the United States 
or in any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

(9) “Courts of equity have sometimes sought 
to sustain a contract for services requiring special 
knowledge or peculiar skill. Equity will not compel 
the actual affirmative performance by an employe 
of merely personal services any more than it will 
compel an employer to retain in his personal service 
one who, no matter for what cause, is not acceptable 
to him for service of that character. The right of 
employes engaged to perform personal service to quit 
that service rests upon the same basis as the right 
of an employer to discharge him from further per- 
sonal service. 


(10) “Undoubtedly the simultaneous cessation 
of work by any considerable number of employes of a 
railroad corporation without previous notice will 
have an injurious effect and for a time inconvenience 
the public. The right of the managers of such cor- 
porations to discharge an employe from service 
whenever they see fit, must be deemed so far abso- 
lute that no court of equity will compel one against 
his will to remain in such service or actually to per- 
form the personal act required in such employment 
or compel such managers against their will to keep 
particular employes in their service.”’ (Arthur v. 
Oakes, 64 Fed. Rep., 310). 


The whole of this decision by Judge 
Harlan should be read and carefully weighed 
by the working men and women of the 
United States. It is a classic which covers 
the great question of personal rights in its 
entirety. Judge Harlan not only lost no 
opportunity to rebuke the receivers of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, who induced or 
persuaded the court to issue such an order, 
but he rebuked the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company which was the trustee for 
the holders of the bonds, as well as the 
attorneys for the receivers, Messrs. James 
McNaugh, John C. Spooner, and George P. 
Miller. A careful reading of this notable 
decision prompts one to believe that Judge 
Harlan was cognizant of the grasping 
intent and the arbitrary conduct of the 
General Managers’ Association. He, once 
for all, blocked their plans to stop workmen 
from striking when he decided that courts 
of equity could not by any stretch of judicial 
imagination, be used to compel men to 
work against their will, or to prevent them 
from quitting, individually or collectively, 
for any cause, whenever they felt so inclined. 
(The ttalics used in the quotations given in 
this article are the author’ s— Ed.) 


(To be Continued) 





CusTOMER— 
Merchant, merchant, tell to me 
Where these goods are made for thee, 
I don’t know, but I'll go see. 


MERCHANT— 
Jobber, jobber, tell to me 
Where these goods are made for thee, 
I don’t know, but I’ll go see. 


CONTRACTOR— 


JoBBER— 
Factory, factory, tell to me 
Where these goods are made for thee, 
I don’t know, but I'll go see. 


Factory— 
Contractor, contractor, tell to me 
Where these goods are made for thee, 
I don’t know, but I’ll go see. 


Homeworkers, homeworkers, tell to me 
How these goods are made by thee, 
By the children—can’t you see? 


—ELIZABETH WATSON. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Deviations from normal industrial conditions which cause distress or incon- 

venience to the public are not infrequently followed 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE— by many and varied ‘“‘remedies’’ proposed both by 
pay Siegen eas those whose motives are sincere and by those whose 
IN ITS NAME. ’ 

ultimate purposes are hostile to Labor’s interests. 
Some form of compulsory arbitration is the dominating characteristic of the 
remedies proposed during this season, a revival of the same fad of fifteen years 
ago. The naiveté and the simplicity with which some of the proposals are pre- 
sented make one wonder how men of parts or practical experience can so 
completely fail to grasp the true nature of lawmaking. In truth, there are con- 
ditions that would seem to indicate that legislation is a machine process, that 
laws may be ground out with little regard to the principles involved or the 
probable effects upon those coming under their provisions. Our legislative 
mills turn out huge batches of such imperfect harthful laws each year. Yet 
the real statesman knows that mature, constructive legislation must always 
be squared with certain fundamental principles of good government and 
liberty, and that alluring proposals that will not stand such tests are only 
delusive snares. 

Laws deal with the real stuff of life, and make or mar human lives. A life 
is not a mere scientific specimen to which different tests may be applied that 
incidentally the various reactions may be noted—but a life is something 
sacred and must be treated as such. Even the humblest, most repulsive being 
possesses that mysterious something we call soul—that which gives it dignity 
and distinction. The ignorant, misguided, or malevolent legislator'who im- 
poses conditions on this life stuff that hinder or mar the life and opportunity 
of any individual, assumes a tremendous and frightful responsibility. 

Legislation intended to establish industrial peace must guard against 
any conditions that would restrict or limit freedom, the personal liberty of the 
workers. This is the most precious heritage of the toilers, gained by cen- 
turies of struggle, and is to be maintained at any sacrifice. In all industrial 
questions and proposals they must insist upon an exact and clearly-defined 
distinction between the characteristics of wealth, the products of human 
energy, and those of life and labor—must insist that regulations and rules 
that apply to economic wealth do not by analogy apply to human labor power, 
the power to produce wealth, because that power is not a material commodity, 
but is an attribute inseparable from the individual. Legislation must be 
scrutinized, then, lest the workers (miscalled labor) be looked upon as chattels 
or pawns to be shifted and controlled at the will of governmental agents. 
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Such a condition would be incompatible with the spirit of freedom and the 
temper of a liberty-loving nation. 

Impetus was given to the promotion of compulsory arbitration by the 
report of the arbitration committee for the locomotive engineers last Novem- 
ber. This committee, in addition to its findings upon the particular problems 
properly before it, took occasion to present personal views upon the general 
subject of industrial peace. As some of their more significant theories and 
statements have not been given wide publicity, it is timely to include them 
here. The following extracts indicate clearly that the ultimate purpose back 
of the proposal was the elimination of strikes, the weakening of organizations 
of labor rather than an honest, sincere effort to secure industrial peace upon 
a basis of justice and freedom: 

“It does not follow from the above (the actual award.—Ed.), that advances in pay to 
organized labor have been too frequent or too large, but merely that the question of an 
advance for a given class of labor engaged in work upon the public utilities should not de- 
pend upon organization, but upon justice.” . . . 

“While it is clear from the public point of view that a concerted strike of railway 
employes for a great region would be as intolerable as a strike of the postal clerks, on the 
other hand, the position of the employes is a very natural one. They feel under existing 
conditions that the power to strike is their only weapon of defense against employers and the 
only means by which they can enforce a betterment of their conditions of service. They 
realize, too, that the principle of concerted action, for all the railroads in a great section of the 
country, gives them a most effective weapon, and they are naturally loath to relinquish or 
impair it. 

“While this is the situation under the present conditions, and the railway employes 
feel that they can not surrender their right to strike, the necessity would no longer exist 
for the exercise of this power if there were a wage commission which would secure them 
just wages. 

“Finally it is the belief of the board that in the last analysis the only solution—unless 
we are to rely solely upon the restraining power of public opinion—s to qualify the principle 
of free contract in the railroad service. Astrike in the army or navy is mutiny and universally 
punished as such. The same principle is applied to seamen because of the public necessity 
involved. A strike among postal clerks, as among the teachers of our public schools, would 
be unthinkable. In all these cases, the employment, to borrow a legal phrase, is affected 
with a public use; and this of necessity qualifies the right of free concerted action which 
exists in private employments.” 

The engineers’ arbitration board approved the principles of the Cana- 
dian Industrial Disputes Act. Following this favorable recommendation for 
the Canadian Industrial Disputes Act, W. L. Mackenzie King, former Cana- 
dian Minister of Labor, was invited to address the Railway Business Associa- 
tion in New York. His address, laudatory of the Canadian law, was intended 
to give additional prestige to the recommendations of the arbitration board 
and to strengthen the ignorant, feverish, or hostile sentiment with regard to it 
among those who have no personal knowledge of conditions and make no per- 
sonal investigations upon which to base opinions. A new significance is given 
to these facts by the refusal of railroad managers to agree to arbitration with 
the locomotive firemen under the terms of the Erdman Act. Indeed, the 
present contest of the locomotive firemen is the result of the apprehension 
created in the minds of the workers by that board. The managers refused to 
accept the form of arbitration prescribed by the law and demanded the form 
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of arbitration that had given one finding for compulsory arbitration and 
would be likely to give another. 

Quite in contrast to Mr. King’s conclusions are the views of Otto M. 
Eidlitz whose experience has made him an expert on industrial conditions 
and forces in this country. He recently stated: 


“It must be remembered, however, that Canadian cities are small and Canadian 
population homogeneous; the act might not work as well in the United States. The state- 
ment that the board has failed in only fifteen instances during five and a half years is most 
impressive, but facts more striking can be adduced from the industrial history of New York 
City, where employers and employed have worked together voluntarily, without any power 
of law, in more instances than one. 

“In the building trades alone, in New York City, only through entirely voluntary 
arbitration beards, there have been settled in one year three times as many controversies as 
were settled in all trades throughout the length and breadth of Canada through the Gov- 
ernmental plan, in the five and a half years in question. When are added to these the dis- 
putes which have been similarly settled in the other trades in New York City, and in the 
building trades and all the other trades in which there have been controversies in this spread- 
ing nation, realizing that each of these controversies involved thousands of workers to the 
Canadian hundreds,when all the labor troubles which have been prevented during the past 
year by the Erdman Act are considered, and when are added to this grand total the diffi- 
culties prevented by the New York State Board of Arbiration, Mr. Mackenzie King’s 
figures become less impressive. 

“They become still less so when it is recalled that the State of New York alone has a 
population more than two millions greater than that of all the provinces of Canada com- 
bined. In one year in the United States there have been ten times as many men involved in 
the strike prevented under the Erdman Act as there are workingmen in Canada.” 


As an illustration of how even well-intentioned men may be led to advo- 
cate things destructive to the permanent welfare of the working people, is the 
bill introduced by Senator Anthony J. Griffin of the New York Legislature 
to establish a court of arbitration. To indicate the sincerity and honesty of 
Mr. Griffin’s motives, we quote from his speech explaining the bill: 


“Today the labor union is not recognized in the law. I propose by this bill to recog- 
nize it. Heretofore the attitude of society toward the labor union has been one of sus- 
picion mixed with fear and resentment. Charitable associations and organizations for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals are dignified by recognition in our statutes. Societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to man (for such is the real intent of the labor union) are flouted, 
feared and ignored. 

“It is vain to say to the warring elements of society: ‘Let there be peace’ when one of 
the antagonists take the high and mighty stand that the other has no right to be considered 
as a factor worthy to be treated with. 

“T read the other day this headline: ‘Won’t raise pay or accept union, say garment 
men,’ and the body of the article explained that the manufacturers affected by the strike 
of the garment workers refused to recognize the union. Such a stand is preposterous and 
intolerable. There lies the seed of discord. Capital has looked on labor in ferment for relief 
as in rebellion and labor consequently has looked on capital as tyranny enthroned on the 
seat of Mammon. 

‘We are living in a new age where many of the time honored notions of the past must 
make way for, or be adapted to the changed condition of our industrial and commerical 
development. In the days when employers only employed a few men and lived on more or 
less intimate relations with them, there were no such problems to confront them as now 
press forward for solution. The labor union is a development of the age. It has evolved 
slowly and with difficulty. It had to meet a spirit of antagonism which is only another form 
for class hatred. That spirit is gradually disappearing; but sufficient remains to jeopardize 
the peaceful relations which ought to exist between the employer and the employed.” 
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Surely, no one can question the honesty and sincerity of purpose of a legis- 
lator who will give utterance to such splendid expressions, and yet in an earlier 
part of his address in the Senate, Senator Griffin declared that his bill, while 
recognizing the trade and labor union as a definite, tangible, and responsible 
factor in society provided that the labor union should nominate one judge of 
the court of arbitration, the employers another, and the Governor of the State 
should select a third, who ‘“‘shall be a counselor of the Supreme Court of the 
State,’ and who shall be the presiding judge of the court of arbitration. Mark 
the language—a “‘court”’ of arbitration. It is to be sanctified by all the legends 
and traditions and halos of the judiciary. Now, legislation of this nature by 
making conciliation and arbitration statutory and compulsory would destroy 
all beneficial effects that have accrued, and obviously will accrue, from con- 
ciliation and arbitration because of its voluntary character. The in- 
itiative for such settlements would no longer be private and a 
manifestation of the real convictions or relations of the parties to it—it would 
become something formal, conventional, superimposed by the agents of gov- 
ernmental authority and power. Conciliation and arbitration presuppose 
that the disputants mutually and voluntarily consent to meet each other, and 
this attitude is the source of all the resulting benefits. That the State should 
assume jurisdiction in industrial disputes, issue injunctions, citations, find- 
ings, awards, and decisions and then enforce compliance by the power of the 
State, is subversive to liberty and destructive to the American Republic 
itself. 

This legislative proposal of Mr. Griffin’s would increase the power of the 
present Board of Conciliation and Arbitration and would establish a court of 
arbitration, consisting of three judges with power to hear and determine all 
controversies between employers and employes. 

The paragraph providing for registration is based upon the false assump- 
tion that labor (workers) and capital (products) are like quantities and would 
be operating under like and equal conditions; accordingly, the old demand 
for incorporating the unions is introduced in a new guise. It is provided that 
any seven or more persons may file the required certificate and shall then be 
deemed a trade union under the terms of the act. In case of any controversy 
affecting business of a public or quasi-public nature, the public can appeal to 
this court. When such a petition has been made the court is empowered to 
issue and serve a citation of arbitration which shall operate as an injunction 
to restrain either party from commission or omission of any act ordered to be 
performed or omitted. ‘The measure would thus give legal, statutory authority 
to some of the abuses of which workers have long complained and from which 
they have been seeking redress. This would provide “legal” authority and 
power for a most dangerous invasion of the rights of the working people. 

Most serious objections would arise in enforcing findings and awards 
which would have the effect of law and would be enforced by the same ma- 
chinery. Failure to abide by the terms decreed by the tribunal would be 
punishable by fine, and in lieu of fines, attachment on belongings—or imprison- 
ment? Here is evident again the injustice of our system of penalties—the poor 
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are imprisoned, the wealthy merely pay a fine which usually represents to 
them not even an inconvenience. 

The bill furthermore provides that trade agreements may be filed with 
the court of arbitration agents and then have the effect of “‘judgments of the 
court.”” The purpose here is to put the power of the State back of such agree- 
ments and to make them in effect laws. Asa result, these agreements would take 
on the rigidity and the inflexibility associated with laws and legal machinery, 
a result which experience has proven should be avoided. The old Quarter 
Sessions fixed wages by law, and woe betide those who sought a change. It is 
the flexibility of the trade agreement, the freedom from governmental asso- 
ciation, that have meant so much for the development of better mutual rela- 
tions and confidence between employers and employes. The distinguishing 
characteristics of Americans have been individual initiative and constructive 
imagination, ability to work out problems and to get results. Should sanction 
be given to a policy that restricts the operation of these powers, the citizens 
of our country would be of less sturdy breed, less virile and less progressive, 
and withal the Republic would be bereft of its chief characteristics. 

Senator Griffin’s bill does not have all of the pronouncedly vicious pro- 
visions found in some compulsory arbitration laws; in some respects it is 
worse, particularly in its injunction and citations clauses. The bill would have 
little effect upon industrial controversies and would be impotent to promote 
industrial peace. It would establish a principle overthrowing freedom. When 
a serious industrial crisis should come, immediate “remedies” would be sought. 
The easy and obvious course would be to grant “more power to the court” to 
enforce its findings, awards, and decisions. Drastic additions to the principle 
of this bill would give an impetus to a movement leading to political and indus- 
trial absolutism. 

When recently in Albany for a conference upon labor legislation, being 
invited to address the Senate of the New York Legislature, we said: 

“You must recognize that we are emerging from an era of political statesmanship into 
the better, wider, more humane era of industrial statesmanship. It is our duty to devote 
some attention to the protection of the lives of the young and innocent from the cupidity 
of those who would drive children to work who should be in the schoolroom’and the play- 
ground enjoying God’s sunshine. It is our duty to deal with great fundamental problems. 

“Organized labor has paved the way for all these species of bills of a humanitarian 
character. It is political wisdom, business sagacity and humanitarian statesmanship when 
every act and effort is directed to improving the physical, mental, and moral well-being of the 
great mass of our people. A State labor department should be a department effective in 
accomplishment—not necessarily like a police officer with a club, but the censor and ad- 
visor to bring about the best possible conditions for industrial life.” 


At a recent public meeting in New York City, participating in a dis- 
cussion upon industrial arbitration, we said in part: 


“Compulsory arbitration would be nothing but slavery. The working men and women 
of the United States will fight rather than accept compulsory arbitration of their labor 
difficulties as proposed in a measure now before the New York Legislature. 

“IT should like to know what some of you gentlemen have in mind by model mediation 
and arbitration laws. For my part, I shall never consent to any enactment of laws that will 
limit the rights to which workmen are entitled by God, by nature, and by the laws of the 
country. I agree with the worthy desire to avoid strikes, but do you gentlemen imagine that 
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you can escape responsibility by making natural activities unlawful? You may compress 
steam, but as sure as nature’s law operates, you will ultimately have an explosion. 

“The attempt to get away from strikes by the methods proposed would simply have the 
same effect as to attempt to compress steam or power in too limited a space. You may do 
that for a while, but you will have an explosion, from which no power on earth is potent 
to afford protection. You may make the stoppage to work illegal, but you will not stop the as- 
sertion of the right of workers to stop working. You want to get away from the turmoils result- 
ant from industrial conflicts, and I want to join you in this; but don’t burden our laws or our 
system or gur lives with conditiops that will make our troubles a thousandfold more. 

“‘When the State by law undertakes to stop that right, it has re-established slavery, 
not the slavery of the black, but the slavery of the white. You may make the stoppage of 
work illegal, but you can not make it inherently wrong. I have advocated voluntary 
arbitration all my life, but I resent with whatever strength God gave me the endeavor to 
force a poisonous virus into the veins of labor—in other words, to compel arbitration. 

“The dilettantes and faddists who go in for sociological mental slumming expeditions 
and then, like the Pharisees, pass by on the other side, do not improve the conditions of the 
masses, but it is the strike or the power to strike that wins concessions. 

“Tf it had not been for the anthracite miners’ strike and the garment and needle workers’ 
strikes, these faddists might have gone on talking sympathetically and then walked down 
the street without accomplishing a thing. 

“All the features of compulsory arbitration are to prevent strikes by making it 
illegal for men and women to stop work—to make it punishable by fine or imprisonment 
if they stop work. They call it the strike in modern English, but it is nothing more than 
stopping work. Allow the law to pass making this illegal and slavery will be re-established. 
Instead of slavery of the black, it will be of the white. I want to help you improve modern 
conditions, but I donot want to make them a thousand times worse. I advocate voluntary 
arbitration, but I resent the attempt of any man to force manacles upon the wrists of labor.” 


This movement to introduce legal machinery and methods into industrial 
affairs is in marked contrast to the conviction growing ever stronger among 
those who really know that our judicial machinery and practices are wholly 
out of joint and ineffective for securing justice in the industrial relations of 
workers and employers or of society. The Jega/ theory is to take into account 
only the individual deed, not the circumstances or forces which produced it, 
or the human equation and aspiration for a better life. Industrial peace and 
justice will not come by judicial finding and award or by enforcing penalties. 





The story of the steel worker has been told again and again until all of 

its lurid horror and pathos has been brought home to those 
BREAKING who would listen. Even the traveler passing one of these 
THE rest great industrial centers catches a glimpse of scenes that might 
acomnesipoee serve as illustrations for Dante’s Inferno. The twelve-hour 


SHACKLES. thatjos id 
day, the seven-day week, the grinding, killing toil, the wages 


that while they do not starve the worker condemn him to a miserable existence, 
and old age that creeps upon the workers at forty, have been the burden of 
many stories. Though there is most obvious need of improving conditions 
among these steel workers the problems involved in any plan are many and 
complex. So wisely have the managers of the steel corporation planned to 
prevent co-operation of workers, that the assemblage in their mills is like the 
meeting of many nations—a most complete execution of their publicly 
declared policy in favor of foreign workers. This modern Tower of Babel 
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breeds confusion and isolation of workers because of the separation arising 
because of many tongues. 

These strangers to our land take such employment as is offered them, 
often accept conditions intolerable to American workmen, and live in a way 
abhorrent to American standards. They do the drudgery, risk the hazards 
of industries, sacrifice health, life or limb that wealth may be increased. Their 
ignorance of our language and customs makes them the involuntary victims 
of predatory interests. When these conditions become established, customs 
and practices fixed and accepted, a mighty wrench and jar are necessary to 
cause the individuals to break loose and assert themselves—the first step 
necessary for betterment. It is as if some bone has been set wrong and must 
be broken again before it can be adjusted aright. There is all the needless 
pain and suffering from the disrupting of cells and fibers incorrectly connected, 
before remedy is possible. So these steel workers must be broken loose 
from lethargy and misery—this will involve courage and sacrifice on their 
part, but it is necessary to attaining higher levels and greater possibilities in 
life. 

Less than a year ago when it appeared that the power of the Steel Cor- 
poration was absolute throughout the steel industry, when even the charity 
offered the workers was dictated by the corporation, at a session of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, we felt impelled to utter 
the following warning: 

“Today the United States Steel Corporation is practically free from any ‘inconven- 
ience’ from the organized labor movement. It has peace in its plant. It is the sort of peace 
that the Czar of Russia proclaimed when he said, ‘Peace reigns in Warsaw.’ The United 
States Steel Corporation, and all of the other corporations which have either by direction 
or indirection in the same or lesser degree succeeded in crushing out labor organization, are 
lulling themselves into a fancied security, but one morning or other they will wake up and 
find it was either a dream or a nightmare. They have crushed out the organizations of 
labor in many plants. They have, by direct or indirect methods, opened up a channel of 
immigration to their plants, and American workers are there no longer to any appreciable 
extent. The managers think, in a way they know, that their immigrant employes are docile! 
They do their bosses’ bidding without murmur, they go along patiently, carrying their bur- 
dens, and the heads of the combinations feel safe. So did the proprietors of the textile 
mills of Lawrence. The effect of all schemes put in operation by these corporations has been 
to degrade their workmen, to tie them to their work, to take away from them the oppor- 
tunity of protest. But some day they will protest. Probably not in the same way as the 
American trade unions, the way of the American Federation of Labor, not by the good 
old-fashioned American plan, the Anglo-Saxon plan. But if the great industrial combina- 
tions do not deal with us they will have somebody else to deal with who will not have the 
American idea.” 


Impelled by the necessity to improve the conditions which the steel workers 
have too long endured and recognizing the necessity to jar loose and readjust the 
relations of the steel workers to the corporation, the purpose of the first stage of 
the organizing campaign inaugurated by the American Federation of Labor 
was to attempt to rouse them to realities, to make them feel the power that 
is theirs if they will but use it, and to make them measure the difference 
between present conditions and those prevailing in better organized industries. 
Ambition must be roused and the spirit quickened before these oppressed 
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toilers will demand social and industrial justice, before they realize what are 
their rights. 

In different ways organized labor has been carrying the message of 
liberty and independence to those who recently came from lands where these 
concepts were unknown industrially, politically, or socially. The organizers 
concentrated on the field are chosen from many races; the special literature 
for the campaign has been translated into many languages. At the different 
steel centers the work has been quietly, persistently, and steadily carried on. 
Steadily and insistently the agents and forces of trade unionism have been 
bringing the steel workers into contact with American ideals and American 
practices. Organized labor, now as always, is the one institution that aims 
and tends to convert foreign workmen into American citizens. This cam- 
paign is already beginning to give evidence of gratifying results although 
not quite a year has elapsed since our warning to the steel producers, to rouse 
them from dreams of peace and absolute conquest of labor organizations. 
Last month came the break—the first outward manifestation of the rift in 
the old regime—at Rankin and Braddock the men exercised their rights as 
free workers and struck. In the strike that followed the Steel Corporation 
managers were true to all their old-time practices and methods for crushing 
any indication of independence on the part of the toilers. Then realizing the 
seriousness of starting a movement that might cause an upheaval and a revolu- 
tion in the industry throughout the length and breadth of the land, the em- 
ployers ‘“‘granted” an increase in wages. In the mills affected, the men went 
back to work. 

The increase in wages is but the beginning of a better era. It is the 
initial benefit resulting from the campaign of agitation, education, and organi- 
zation. Without that campaign the increase would never have been granted. 
As individuals the workers are incapable of maintaining their rights against 
.the great corporations. In their organized capacity even the corporations 
recognize that unless justice and honest dealings are accorded a time of 
reckoning would surely come upon them. 

Last month the campaign continued apace in the steel industry. But 
this is only a part of the greater movement to educate, organize, and uplift 
all foreign labor within the country. Our last special circular issued to organ- 
izers and workers was translated into twelve foreign languages and widely 
circulated. The American Federation of Labor is entering upon the gigantic 
yet necessary task of Americanizing those with whom we live and work, to 
safeguard our nation from division into separate and isolated groups, to protect 
American standards, and to advance and establish American ideals. 





The American Federation of Labor Weekly News Letter for last week 
contained accounts of sixteen general increases of wages secured by organ- 
izations during one week. These benefits do not come without effort. Those 
who wish higher wages and better hours must join the ranks of the organ- 
ized. Agitation, education, organization are the steps leading to better 
working conditions and better living. 
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Progress in civilization is the result of the ideals, efforts, and accomplishments 
of men and women who have done the world’s work. What 
LABOR'S we are and have is largely the heritage of the years that pre- 
MEMORIAL 
SUNDAY. ceded us. All through the ages there have been men and 
women working for humanity, often toiling that others 
might reap the harvest. They cared not who reaped the harvest from the seed 
they planted, for the seed was sown for the love of men and women and chil- 
dren. These great-hearted people had joy in their work, rejoiced in the service 
they gave, impelled by love of mankind in their hearts. 

Of such a type were the leaders and members who did the work of the 
organized labor movement. It is in memory of such who worked for truth 
and humanity that the 1907 convention of the American Federation of Labor 
set apart each second Sunday in May as Labor’s Memorial Sunday. Not only 
will all union labor benefit from observing that day in spirit and in form but 
the cause of humanity will receive an impetus and take on a new meaning. 
We need frequently to remind ourselves of duties and obligations in order to 
keep the spirit appreciative of the past, alert to the present, and persistent 
for the future. These special days give courage and inspiration for the 
familiar daily work, give reach and penetration to the mind and heart to 
appreciate what has been done for us and the meaning of what is being 
done for the toilers in our own time and reveal our duty for the cause of human 
justice for all time to come. 

Let all, then, prepare to suitably observe Labor’s Memorial Sunday. 
May 11, 1913. 





Government is the product of human experience and must serve human needs. 

As the facts of work and life change, if governmental 
IMPEACHMENTS agencies are not responsive and susceptible to the spirit 
Sa of the times, society is restricted and hampered in dealing 
with new problems. That division of government which has ever been least 
responsive to social and economic changes is the judiciary. Judges, by their 
duties, are separated from actua’ ntact with the world of toil and trade; in 
a sense they are independent of public opinion and are of conservative habits 
of thought. 

This natural tendency of the judicial mind in our country is attended by 
unique problems due to the assumed power of passing upon the constitu- 
tionality of laws. As social and economic organization became more complex, 
legislation dealing with these conditions has become of primary importance. 
Economic and social laws have to do with facts of life. In passing upon the 
constitutionality of legislation, the individual mental training, environment 
or bias of the judge determines his interpretation. Hence, the personal element 
in the judiciary becomes of fundamental importance. When the mentality 
and personality of the judge is opposed to legislation dealing with modern 
problems in the spirit of modern thought and in accord with present day expe- 
rience and facts, the consequent feeling of injustice rouses the people to 
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dissatisfaction and discussion of remedies. The feeling of distrust for the 
judiciary is of respectable age. 

The government established in 1789 was aristocratic and conservative 
in spirit and practices. Changes have made it increasingly responsive to the 
people’s ideals and needs. When the Federalist party, regarded as the sponsors 
for conservative policies, gave place to what was considered the reform party, 
the change was looked upon as a revolution. Demands for reform became 
more insistent. In response to demands, the right of participation in govern- 
mental affairs was extended to a greater number of people, and the degree of 
participation accorded to voters was increased. The demand was that the 
government be made more responsible to the people. Several States were dis- 
cussing new constitutions. Criticism was directed toward the judiciary as well 
as toward other governmental divisions. The evils of the veto power, of the 
English common law, of the appointing power, of the right of judges to declare 
law unconstitutional were freely discussed. Connecticut adopted a new con- 
stitution which provided legislative, executive, and judicial reforms. Mary- 
land, in a new organic law, extended the franchise, made the office of Governor 
elective, swept away the General Court and the Court of Appeals. These 
reforms incurred the wrath of the conservative aristocratic politicians. Samuel 
Chase, justice of the Supreme Court, took occasion to denounce these changes 
from the bench in Baltimore. 

He railed against the introduction of universal suffrage, declaring it 
would destroy personal liberty and sink the Republic into a mobocracy. He 
instructed the jury that ‘‘the theories that all men are entitled to enjoy equal 
liberty and equal rights have brought this mighty mischief upon us; and I 
fear it will rapidly progress until peace and order, freedom and property, shall 
be destroyed.”’ This utterance from the bench increased general displeasure 
with the courts and increased the demand for relief. 

Criticism extended to the Federal as well as the local judiciary. Because 
of what was regarded as partisan legislation and appointments to intrench the 
old Federal party in the judiciary, it was felt that the administration of justice 
was tainted by the spirit of partisanship, and therefore could not be impartial. 
Judicial decisions and rulings, indiscreet utterances, gave impetus to this 
growing conviction. Methods of relief were discussed. The constitutional 
provision for impeachment had never been invoked. There was no accepted 
interpretation of its meaning or application. When thé violence and misde- 
meanor of a Federal judge became a matter of common report, the President 
in his annual message called the attention of Congress to that part of the Con- 
stitution placing redress in the hands of the House through instituting im- 
peachment for ‘‘treason, bribery, and other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

The first impeachment proceedings were brought against John Pickering, 
Federal district judge in New Hampshire. When the Senate was duly assem- 
bled to try the case, Pickering did not appear. A petition in his behalf asked 
for the postponement of the trial on the ground that he was insane, and had 
been insane for two years. This presented to the Senate a dilemma—if the 
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plea of insanity was recognized as valid, it would bar impeachment proceed- 
ings and he could not be removed; if Pickering was impeached, he would be 
condemned for deeds for which he was not responsible. It was thought that 
barring proceedings in this instance would prevent action against other 
judges, so the trial was continued. Since impeachment was the only method 
by which the people could protect themselves against such judges, Pickering, 
whether insane as a result of intemperance or other causes, was found guilty 
of crime, punished on ex parte evidence without a hearing and without an 
attorney. 

On the same day that Pickering was pronounced guilty, impeachment 

proceedings were begun against Samuel Chase. He was charged with persecut- 
ing conduct in the Fries trial, with insulting the counsel for the defendant, 
with browbeating and driving him from the court, while the pgisoner, left 
without counsel, was tried, convicted, and sentenced to be hanged. In the 
Callender trial he was charged with forcing prejudiced jurors to serve, ruling 
out important competent evidence, acting partially, intemperately and 
cruelly, so that the counsel for the defense abandoned the client and the case. 
Another offense specified was his refusal to dismiss a Delaware grand jury 
before indicting a printer accused of sedition. The last charge was that of 
making a political harangue to a grand jury at Baltimore. 
’ The lawyers for the defense were men of great ability and legal learning, 
outranking those who conducted the case for the Government. Although the 
charges against Justice Chase wereof a very serious nature, and proof was not 
lacking, he was not convicted. The theory advanced by the counsel for Chase 
that an impeachable offense must also be indictable or even a violation of some 
known statute of the United States was not overthrown by the argument for 
the Government or the judgment. As Henry Adams observed: “The acquittal 
of Chase proved that impeachment was a scarecrow.” 

The administration’s attitude toward impeachment was well represented 
by Senator Giles of Virginia, of whom John Quincy Adams said: 

“He treated with the utmost contempt the idea of an independent judiciary, said 
there was not a word about such an independence in the Constitution, and that their pre- 
tensions to it were nothing more nor less than an attempt to establish an aristocratic des- 
potism in themselves. The power of impeachment was given without limitation to the 
House of Representatives; the power of trying impeachments was given equally without 
limitation to the Senate; and if the judges of the Supreme Court should dare, as they had 
done, to declare an act of Congress unconstitutional, or to send a mandamus to the Secre- 
tary of State, as they had done, it was the undoubted right of the House to impeach them, 
and of the Senate to remove them, for giving such opinions, however honest or sincere they 
may have been in entertaining them. . . . A removal by impeachment was nothing 
more than a declaration by Congress to the effect: You hold dangerous opinions, and if you 
are suffered to carry them into effect you will work the destruction of the nation. We want 
your offices for the purpose of giving them to men who will fil! them better.”’ 

The conviction prevailed that the-impeachment process was impracti- 
cable. John Randolph proposed as an amendment that judges be removed by 
joint address of both Houses. 

The next attempt at removal by impeachment was in 1830. James H. 
Peck, of the Federal District Court of Missouri, was charged with injustice 
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and invasion of constitutional rights in punishing for contempt of court an 
attorney who published a criticism of a decision rendered by Judge Peck in a 
land case. The vote for conviction was twenty-one to twenty-four. 

The second successful attempt to remove a judge was in 1862. West N. 
Humphreys, of the Tennessee District Court, was impeached and removed 
from office because he joined the Confederacy, though still retaining the office 
of federal judge. 

In 1904, Charles Swayne, United States Judge of the District Court of 
Florida, was impeached on the following charges: obtaining money from 
the United States under false pretenses, abuse of judicial power in using 
special cars and accepting transportation from a railroad in the hands of a 
receiver and in his official capacity allowing credit for such charges; failing to 
take residence in the Florida district as the law required ; for unjustly adjudging 
several attorneys-at-law guilty of alleged contempt of court, imposing fines 
upon them and sending them to prison. The Senate vote, however, failed to 
reach the two-thirds majority necessary for conviction and removal. 

In July, 1912, Robert W. Archibald was impeached by the House on 
charges of corrupt collusion with coal-mine owners and railroad officials. He 
was convicted of these charges, removed from office, and disqualified from ever 
again holding any office of honor, trust or profit under the United States 
Government. 

The process to secure this removal has been slow, clumsy, and costly. It 
has been necessary for the United States Senators to put aside ordinary 
governmental business and important legislative matters that they might 
give many days to hearing and digesting the mass of testimony introduced. 
One Senator compared the slow, ceremonious method of reaching results to 
“bringing out a steamroller to crush a toad.’’ That the offenses were flagrant, 
and that guilt was unquestionable, appear from the fact that only five Senators 
voted for acquittal. The offenses were most gross and impudent, or, to quote 
another Senator, “‘Judge Archibald seemed to have been utterly without even 
a rudimentary sense of the ethical distinctions between what is proper and what 
is improper for a judge to do.” ‘This trial shows how difficult it is to remove 
even the most objectionable and unworthy judge. 

Although the charges preferred against all these judges were of a most 
serious nature, although it was shown that instead of dispensing justice these 
judges were perverting justice because temperamentally or intellectually 
unable to grasp ideals of justice and facts of life, yet the six times that impeach- 
ment procedure was invoked against judges whose conduct was most notor- 
iously offensive to standards of civic decency, in only three cases was relief 
afforded. Of those three judges one was insane from intemperance, or insanely 
intemperate; the second was involved in a great civil conflict; the third was 
notoriously unmoral and unfit for judicial deliberations and his impeachment 
was in a great measure due to general popular criticism and discussion of an 
irresponsible judiciary. The three judges against whom the impeachment 
process failed to be effective owed their escape, not to their fitness for the 
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office which they held, but to the inadequacy of the method for removing 
undesirable judges. 

These experiences demonstrate the inadequacy of the impeachment 
process as a method for securing judges who deal with the affairs of life and 
work, with sympathy and appreciation—judges in harmony with the best 
of the zeiigeist. As James Bryce, the British Ambassador and eminent his- 
torian, one of the most acute students of our Government, observed: 

“Impeachment is the heaviest piece of artillery in the congressional arsenal, but 
because it is so heavy it is unfit for ordinary use. It is like a hundred-ton gun which needs 
complex machinery to bring it into position, an enormous charge of powder to fire it, and a 
large mark to aim at. Or, to vary the simile, impeachment is what physicians call a heroic 
medicine, an extreme remedy, proper to be applied against an official guilty of political 
crimes, but ill adapted for the punishment of small transgressions.” 

There is a more subtle offense that judges have committed, entirely 
beyond the reach of this process because not violating any of the precepts of 
official morality, and yet it has been even more effective in invading the rights 
of the people. Moral, upright judges whose habits of thought, concepts and 
ethical categories are products of the purely intellectual world—judges who 
know nothing of the changing world of industry of arts and marts—have tried 
to apply antiquated political philosophy to modern industrial conditions, and 
have prevented justice by their interpretation of legislative enactments and~ 
by their perversion of the functions of the judiciary and by their assumption 
that sanctity doth hedge about a judge. It should not be essential that such 
judges be besmirched by the moral obloquy involved in impeachment pro- 
ceedings, nor is it justice that the people suffer through their continuance in 
office. Or there is the type of judge that Junius arraigned years ago in these 
words: 

“The pure and impartial administration of justice is perhaps the firmest bond to 
secure a cheerful submission of the people, and to engage their affections to government. 
It is not sufficient that questions of private right and wrong are justly decided, nor that 
judges are superior to the vileness of pecuniary corruption. Jeffries himself, when the court 
had no interest, was an upright judge. A court of justice may be subject to another sort of 
bias, more important and pernicious, as it reaches beyond the interest of individuals, and 
affects the whole community. A judge under the influence of government may be honest 
enough in the decision of private causes, but a traitor to the public. When a victim is 
marked out by the ministry, this judge will offer himself to perform the sacrifice. He will 
not scruple to prostitute his dignity, and betray the sanctity of his office, whenever an 
arbitrary point is to be carried for government, or the resentments of a court are to be 
gratified.” 

To protect American freedom and social justice against judges of these 
types which impeachment can not reach, has arisen popular demand for some 
form of recall. It is far better that the judicial agents be responsible to the 
people and in harmony with the necessary contemporaneous convictions and 
ideals, than that they constitute an expert body of censors ot legislation, 
arbitrarily forbidding the people to try new methods not conforming to their 
fossilized concepts. Government by the people may make mistakes, but it 
has a right to make mistakes. Better mistakes with freedom and correction 
by the people themselves than no failures under deadening restraint of 
absolutism. 
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THE RELATION OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 





TO THE LABORING PEOPLE.” 


By FRANK DvuFrFy. 


RECEIVED many surprises in my lifetime, 
I but none greater than to be asked to speak to 

the officers and members of the Western Eco- 
nomic Society at this conference on the question of 
“Industrial Education and Its Relation to the 
Working People.” In speaking for the working 
people I can do so only for the organized wage- 
workers of our country. I am one of them, under- 
standing their likes and dislikes, their wishes and 
their wants, their objects, airns, and desires. 

It has been said by some of our friends, and by 
many of our enemies, that we are opposed to indus- 
trial education and technical training. We have been 
often asked the question: ‘‘Do you or do you not 
favor industrial education?” To which we have 
made answer: ‘‘We do and we do not.” You will 
say that is a peculiar answer, and no doubt you 
will ask me to please explain. 

We are an industrial nation—an industrial people. 
That is not disputed; nor is it disputed that 90 per 
cent of the children who go to school hardly ever 
reach the eighth grade. They go to work as soon as 
possible and that, as a rule, ends their education. 
With this meager education—hardly able to read 
and write properly—they are not fitted in any way 
to take up a vocation in life. They drift from one 
position to another, and by the time they become 
of age they are misfits in the industrial world. And 
yet this country spends more money for educational 
purposes than any other country on the face of the 
globe. We have had the way straightened out from 
the kindergarten to the university for the profes- 
sions, but nothing whatever done for the trades. 

Ten per cent of the children who go to school are 
taken care of, while the other 90 per cent are not. 
We want this 90 per cent taken care of and given 
an education that will fit them for their positions 
in life in the trades they wish to follow. They can 
not all be doctors, lawyers, professors, literary and 
professional men. It is therefore plainly evident 
that indystrial education is a public necessity, and 
at this time is very strongly demanded by the public. 
It is a public function to be performed by our public 
schools at public expense. This is the sort of educa- 
tion organized labor endorses and approves. This is 
the sort of education we stand for. 

We are opposed to private and semi-private trade 
schools run for profit, claiming to turn out full- 
fledged, qualified mechanics in a short period of 
time. They turn out on the labor world these so- 
called mechanics within the specified time to com- 
pete with others in the trades, but they are misfits 
and failures in all instances. They are lacking in 
education, in skill and in training; they can not do 
the work; they can not “make good.” 

Yet they have taken our places, and have filled 


them, to some extent—places made vacant because 
our members asked for better working conditions, 
an increase in wages, or a reduction in the hours of 
toil, or the Saturday afternoon holiday. These boys 
work for any wages they can get, any number of 
hours and under any conditions. We are opposed to 
the school or schools that turn out such as these. 
We are opposed to the education and training given 
by such schools. As a rule, these schools are run in 
the interests of employers and in opposition to organ- 
ized labor. 

As citizens, we have a right to be heard on all 
public questions. As public schools are public insti- 
tutions, supported at public expense, we have our 
say in their management, but in the private trade 
schools we have no say or voice whatever. 

The trades must be taught to our people through 
an industrial education, both in theory and in prac- 
tice. Theory alone will not do, nor will practice alone. 
Both must be combined in order that we may have 
qualified mechanics, capable of holding the posi- 
tions in life they select. 

The men of organized labor have been asking for 
this sort of education for years. All we got in return 
was a deaf ear. Finding that no effort was being 
made in any direction and that no ways and means 
had been devised to give the trades to the rising 
generation, we took it upon ourselves in our own 
way to see that our young men were prepared in 
some manner for the trades they wished to follow. 

The great majority of official publications of organ- 
ized labor carry trade sections in which an effort is 
being constantly made to broaden the technical 
knowledge of the membership and to increase their 
skill and efficiency as mechanics. I am safe in saying 
that no group of our citizens is more deeply and 
actively interested in industrial education today 
than are our trade unions. 

In the conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor, the question of industrial education is one 
of prime importance. It has been considered, dis- 
cussed, debated, and acted upon in the 1907, 1908, 
1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912 conventions of that body. 
At the Denver Convention in 1908 a committee of 
fifteen was appointed to consider the question in all 
its details and phases, and to report its findings back 
to the next convention to be held in Toronto, Can- 
ada, the following year. I was a member of that 
committee. We were able to make only a partial 
report, as we did not have time to finish our investi 
gations, both at home and abroad, as required. We 
found, however, that right here in our own country, 
the following organizations had devised ways and 
means to give an industrial education to their 
members: 

International Electro- 


Typographical Union, 
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North America, Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ints’ Union, International Granite Cutters’ Union, 
International Horseshoers’ Union, Patternmakers’ 
League of North America, Carpenters of Chicago 
nd Cook County, III. 

We also found the following organizations in favor 
f it and giving it their support and encouragement: 

Operative Plasterers’ International Association, 
nited Textile Workers of America, International 
\lolders’ Union of North America, Boot and Shoe 
Vorkers’ Union, Journeymen Tailors’ Union, Inter- 
itional Association of Machinists, Bookbinders’ 
nternational Union, International Brotherhood of 
lectrical Workers, the American Federation of 
abor, Canadian Trades and Labor Congress, and 
nited Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
\merica. 

The special committee referred to reported at 
ochester, N. Y., last month that at all times it 

pt prominently in view the following questions: 

Should trade, vocational, technical, and in- 
istrial schools be established as a part of the public 
hool system? 

Should private industrial educational institu- 
ms be tolerated? 

Under what conditions and terms should indus- 
ial schools, either. public or private, be counte- 
inced and supported? 

Under what conditions should the semi-private 

semi-public industrial schools—namely, the so- 
illed co-operative industrial schools—be approved 
1 disapproved? 

5. Should they be free or supported by the city, 
uunty, or State in which they are located? 

6. Should they be under the control or partial 
ontrol of the National Government? 

Should their instructors be practical men from 
he ranks of trade occupations, or should they be 
uen who know nothing of the trade itself except its 
heoretical side? 

8. What should be taught under the head of 
Industrial Education:”’ the cultural side, the pro- 
‘ssional side, the practical side, or all combined? 

9. To what extent, if any, should labor head- 
uarters, labor temples, and labor halls be used to 
irnish industrial education? 

10. To what extent should “ Prevocational 
ourses’” be encouraged? 

11. What disposition shall be made of the product 

industrial schools? 

These show whether we are interested in industrial 
lucation or not. I would advise you to get that 
port and carefully study it. 

Two years ago at the convention of the Brother- 
ood of Carpenters, held in Des Moines, Iowa, I, as 
reneral Secretary, had this to say in my report 
nder the caption, Practical and Technical Educa- 
ion: 

The technical feature of our journal is highly appreciated, 
t only by our apprentices and young members, but by our 
der members as well. They realize that through this depart- 


vent they can ask any question relative to the trade and they 
now it will be answered by practical, competent, skilled and 


rained men and answered in such a way that there will be no 


isunderstanding as to how the work should be done in the 
est and most skillful manner? Every number of our journal, 
lmost without exception, contains lessons in craft problems, 
ouse-framing, floor-framing, roof-framing, trussing, stair 
uilding, mill work, architecture, drawing, sketching and esti- 
iating, all of which are absolutely necessary for the education 


nd training of our members in the trade, and in this respect 


e wish to contradict statements that have gone abroad to the 
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effect that we are opposed to apprentices and to giving the trade 
to the rising generation. 

“For the last twenty-nine years we have advocated the 
apprenticeshi> system, and through our organization, and an 
education received through the columns of our journal, we have 
fitted thousands of boys for the trade? This was nothing miore 
nor less than industrial training and industrial education 

“Without practical experience and training at the bench, 
and on the job the apprentice will never amount to much, and 
without a good, plain, sound education, coupled with the 
theories of the trade, including measurements, sketching, 
drawing, estimating, etc., the apprentice will not amount to 
much either. In order, to have qualified mechanics, up-to-date, 
the necessary essentials are practice and theory, and theory 
and practice combined, of dt least a period extending over a 
term of four years, and to this end we have been working con- 
tinually for years and years. The employers, on the other 
hand, care little whether the apprentice receives any prac- 
tical knowledge or training at all. or whether he gets an educa- 
tion or not, so long as he serves their purpose, works cheap 
for long hours and to all appearances, mans the job on strike 
In this way unskilled men get a smattering of the trade and 
are afterwards left on our hands as derelicts on the sea of life 
with whom we have to contend and compete later. If we 
do not recognize them we are termed un-American; if we refuse 
to admit them to our unions we are termed boycotters, and if 
we do admit them to our organization we are told we are care- 
less in the selection of our members—no matter what we do 
we are found fault with. In reality the fault is not ours; it is a 
condition of affairs forced upon us with which we have to cope.”’ 


At our convention held in Washington, D. C., 
last September, I had this to say under the caption, 
The Apprenticeship Problem: 

“Although we dealt extensively with the apprenticeship 
system in our report to the last convention, and although a 
special committee was appointed to consider that great question 
in all its details, still we find we are in about the same fix with 
the apprenticeship question that we were two years ago. By 
referring to our official monthly journal, The Car penter, 
you will find much correspondence published in several issues 
lately dealing with this question and urging this convention 
to take some action in favor of the apprentice. Just let me 
here remind you that at the last convention the following resolu- 
tion was introduced on this subject: 

‘*Whereas, it is acknowledged by all who have given the 
matter close study that an apprenticeship system bound by 
hard and fast rules can not be successfully maintained owing 
to varying conditions in different localities, and 

“* ‘Whereas, it is an indisputable fact that most of the em- 
ployers use the apprentice as an ordinary laborer, seldom, 
if ever, attempting to teach him the trade, either in theory 
or practice, all legislation notwithstanding, and 

“*Whereas, the result of such conditions is to lower the 
standard of efficiency of the organized carpenter, a most de 
plorable condition at any time, but especially so in this, the 
greatest age in the development and progress in the labor union; 
an 

“ ‘Whereas, it is up to the United Brotherhood to make union 
and skill synonymous, be it 

“*Resolved, that the officers of the United Brotherhood 
and the delegates to the Sixteenth Biennial Convention of the 
United Brotherhood hereby place themselves on record as favor 
ing the establishment of evening trade schools by local unions 
and district councils, where the apprentice may be taught his 
trade and where, when qualified, may receive a diploma certi- 
fying to his efficiency as a journeyman carpenter.’ 

“This was referred to the special committee already men- 
tioned, and that body reported on it as follows: 

‘***We have given this matter careful consideration and fully 
realize that it is only too true that too many employers take 
advantage of our apprentices and employ them and keep them 
at laboring work, instead of teaching them the trade. 

‘We are heartily in favor of giving the apprentice every 
opportunity to learn the trade, both technically and practi- 
cally, and we therefore concur in said resolution.’ bi, 

his report was endorsed by the convention; it is now 
up to us, our local unions and district councils, to put it into 


” 


operation. ; 


At the convention of the Operative Plasterers’ 
International Association in 1908, the president 
reported on trade schools as follows: 


Pas... doubt the trade school, if properly conducted, would 
reat good. I feel it is a waste of energy to teach boys a 
ie who never intend to follow it. The trade school, to 

— successful, must have the co-operation of the journeyman 
to insure its success. Without this co-operation they are failures. 
Were trade schools confined to advancing the apprentices 
who are regularly employed by the various employers they 
would no doubt be filling a long-felt want and directing their 
— 
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labors in the right channel. Each and every boy who starts 
to learn a trade with an employer has a desire to become 
a thorough mechanic. But it must be acknowledged that few 
of them receive the opportunity, as a great number of our em- 
ployers are not in a position to teach a boy a trade properly. It 
is in cases of this kind that the trade school would prove 
advantageous, as the boys could attend the school in the even- 
ings and be taught the scientific principles involved in the 
trade, the nature of materials, etc. A practical mechanic 
should be employed to teach the boys in ornamental work. I 
feel that a trade school conducted along these lines should 
be encouraged, and trade unions should even contribute to 
their support.” 


The Patternmakers’ League of North America in 
1909 adopted the following: 


“All apprentices to the trade of patternmaking shall be 
at least sixteen (16) years of age. During such apprenticeship 
he shall attend a school teaching technical courses such as 
will fit him to become a practical and competent journeyman 
(such schools to be approved by the association). The appren- 
tice must graduate in such studies before the expiration of 
the apprenticeship in order to be recognized as a journeyman.” 


At the convention of the Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America, held in 1909, the following part 
of General Secretary Lennon’s report was approved: 


“We need have no fear of industrial education if intelli- 
gent, high-class mechanics are produced. A tailor needs to 
know the philosophy of his trade and the history of it. He 
needs to have a business education, and if that can be had at 
the same time that he is securing his mechanical education, it 
certainly will be an advantage to the tailors of the future, 
and what it seems to me we should stand for is that industrial 
education in our school system in some way, shape or manner 
shall be practically effective, so as not to be a weapon to pull 
down the working class, but shouid be a means of upbuilding 
because of the high grade of people turned out.” 


In 1911 at the convention of the Electrical Work- 
ers, Secretary Collins, in his report dealing with 
industrial education, says: 


“One of the very important matters with which the trade 
union movement will be confronted in the very near future, and 
one that is particularly deserving of attention from our brother- 
hood, is the subject of industrial education. The importance 
of this subject and its relation to the trade union movement 
in general, and our brotherhood in particular, can not be over- 
emphasized, and it is one that should be met in such a manner 
as will enhance the interests of our organization and the mem- 
bers.” 


President Gompers, in his report to the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor in 1909, 
said: 

“The American labor movement is in line with, and has 
given expression to, the best thought for the education of all 
the people in all the elements of learning. It is especially 
interested in the further education of the wage-workers of 
America industrially. in 

“Already reference has been made to the false position 
in which some elements of employers would place our movement 
upon this subject. All we ask of fair-minded men is a com- 
parison of the utterances of our opponents with our own. We 
contend that education in America must be free,{democratic, 





conducted by, of and for the people, and that it must never 
be consigned to, or permitted to remain in, the power of private 
interests where there is sure to be the danger of exploitation 
for private profit and wilful rapacity. Under the pretense of 
industrial education, private agencies for personal profit have 
perverted the term, resulting in a narrow and specialized train- 
ing, to the detriment of the pupils, the workers, and people 
generally. 

“Our movement in advocating industrial education protests 
most emphatically against the elimination from our public 
school system of any line of learning now taught. Education, 
technically or industrially, must be supplementary to and in 
connection with our modern school system. That for which our 
movement stands will tend to make better workers of our future 
citizens, better citizens of our future workers.”’ 


Grant Hamilton, member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Labor, in an 
address delivered recently before the Southern Com- 
mercial Congress, said in part: 

“The organized labor movement of this country is and long 
has been an advocate of a comprehensive system of industrial 
education. It appeals to us with still greater force as time 
elapses, for the almost revolutionary changes in the methods 
of production correspondingly demands men and women ade- 
quately equipped to meet the demands made upon them 

“Every bright-eyed boy and girl pictures in his or her mind 
the anticipated pleasure of what can be truly termed a ‘plunge 
into the industrial cauldron.’ To allow or permit that great 
multitude of boys and girls to seek the great marts of commerce 
without their hands being skilled in the performance of some 
necessary and useful operation in the production of wealth, 
together with at least general knowledge of affairs which 
will follow in natural sequence, would be an aspersion upon the 
general intelligence of our civilization. 

“Industrial education, more than any other agency, will 
augment and intensify the desire for more knowledge. It will 
unquestionably arouse into action thousands of individuals 
possessing latent ability and talent, and with their desires 
whetted for still greater knowledge every institution of learning 
now in existence will become the direct beneficiary of the joint 
action of the nation and the State in providing a stable founda- 
tion upon which can be builded a higher education.” 


John P. Frey, of the Iron Molders’ Union of 
North America, in discussing the question of indus- 
trial education at the thirty-second annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, held in 
Rochester, N. Y., last month, said: 

“We should commit ourselves definitely in favor of a voca- 
tional education that will be entirely under the charge of the 
public school system, where our children will be able after 
leaving schools to have an opportunity to learn something 
about the theory of industry in which they are engaged, and 
where gradually, tapering off for three or four years, they 
will have an opportunity to be educated in the public schools 
and prepare themselves for the vocation they will follow in 


this life. 


Other labor leaders expressed themselves similarly 
on other occasions, and other labor organizations are 
on record as favoring industrial education. You can 
therefore readily understand the position of the 
American labor movement on this important ques- 
tion. 
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Trade Unionism in England. 
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Lonpon, January 29, 1913. 


daily more interesting and the steadfast fight 

put up for better conditions by the British 
trade unions must awaken the admiration of all 
lovers of consistency and progress. While condi- 
tions here are in many respects different from those 
prevailing in America, on broad lines they are very 
similar, and the movement is always towards shorter 
hours, increased wages, and improved conditions. 
[he question of the eight-hour day has always been 
before organized labor as a great ideal and victory 
has been secured in many sections of industry. At 
the present time a bigger organized trade union 
movement than ever before is approaching the ques- 
tion. The parliamentary committee of the Trades 
Union Congress, which is a committee appointed 
annually at the convention of British trade unions 
to watch the political interests of labor, and which 
is more truly representative of labor than the Labor 
Party in Parliament, has had under consideration 
for some months past preparations for a new for- 
ward move. 

The shipbuilding and engineering trades are being 
lined up for a straight demand for an eight-hour day 
or forty-eight-hour week. By the men employed in 
Britain’s enormous shipping trade, the demand will 
be made for a new manning scale whereby more 
men must be compulsorily employed per ship so as 
to secure a shortening of hours. Anyway, whatever 
trades are concerned, all are being urged to push for- 
ward a special campaign by negotiations between 
the employers and employed either through joint 
committees, conciliation boards, or special meet- 
ings. Before the first quarter of the present year is 
over, the situation will be reviewed and steps taken 
to fill up the gaps and add united forces to the de- 
mands that are being made. If things go as well as 
is expected notices will be handed in by all mem- 
bers of the trade union in question to terminate 
contracts in April so that by the time May is here 
there should be a tremendous stand made for the 
eight-hour day. 

The opening of the current year was signalized by 
a strike of practically every taxicab driver in London 
who was employed by the big companies. This has 
been known as the petrol strike. It will be under- 
stood that the London taxicabmen are not paid 
wages by the companies, but are entitled to pay 
themselves by retaining a quarter of all the fares 
received each day, together with any extras for 
carrying special luggage and gratuities. Against 
this the men have to buy their own gasolene from 
the employing companies. Up till the end of last 
year the men had their gasolene at 16 cents per gal- 
lon. In December the companies announced that, 
owing to the rise in the price, the new price on the 
first of January would be 26 cents per gallon. In 
reply the men declared that while that price might 
mean a full gasolene tank it would mean an empty 
cupboard at home. 


Te labor movement in Great Britain grows © 





The London drivers are a well-organized set of 
men and polite to their passengers. Their money 
works out on the above-mentioned terms at some- 
thing like $8 per week on the average for themselves. 
The proposed increase in the price of gasolene would 
have the effect of reducing these average earnings to 
about $6 per week, which was intolerable. There- 
upon, 6,000 drivers came out and have remained 
out to the present time. The only men at work in 
the streets are either those employed by small com- 
panies that charge the old price for gasolene, or the 
so-called owner-drivers; that is, men driving a taxi- 
cab which is their own property. All these men at 
work, however, are heart and soul with the strikers 
and are now subscribing 75 cents per man per day 
to the strike fund. 

A tremendous upheaval was threatened recently 
when the 50,000 dyers employed in connection with 
the Yorkshire Woolen Mills announced a combined 
movement for 14 cents per hour wages. On January 
14 practically all the Yorkshire employers outside 
the big Bradford Dyers’ Association secured a settle- 
ment with their workers which, although falling 
short of the demands, meant better wages all round 
and many material concessions in the matter of 
overtime and week-end labor. ‘The result has been, 
therefore, that the strike, instead of involving 
50,000 workers, has been confined to the employes 
of the Bradford Dyers’ Association. The dispute in 
this connection must now hinge upon the question 
of piece-work, to which the unions are opposed. The 
Bradford Dyers’ Association, however, has now 
offered to guarantee 14 cents per hour on piece-work 
rates provided the men agree to certain conditions 
in connection with the running of machinery, the 
fixing of rates,and the right to reduce the staff of 
workers when necessary. 

The third strike of any size in the new year was 
that of the Glasgow carters, the men employed to 
drive the freight wagons about the streets. There 
are 3,600 of these men in Glasgow and they de- 
manded 50 cents more wages a week and reduction 
of working hours to 60. Practically half of the 
employers gave way almost immediately and the 
other half is finding itself very hard pressed. The 
lack of wagon drivers is affecting many Glasgow 
industries, especially cotton spinning, iron, steel, 
fruit, and flour. Strike pay is being given to union- 
ists and non-unionists alike. 

British bakers are proceeding with their national 
movement. In London they are asking for a fifty- 
four-hour week with a minimum wage of $7.50 per 
week in bakehouses and $8 in factories. British 
seamen are also moving in the right direction. 
While there may be no immediate signs of a strike, 
there is a strong feeling throughout the whole of the 
membership of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s union 
that a further increase in money is due, in fact over- 
due. Already the Hull shippers have given way, 
and are paying the increased monthly rates of 
$27.50. 
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Apart from strikes there are many other gratifying 
movements and progress throughout the country. 
For one thing, there is the pending amalgamation 
of the three leading railway workers’ organiza- 
tions—the Amalgamated Society of Railway Serv- 
ants, the General Railway Workers’ Union, and 
the United Pointsmen’s and Signalmen’s Union. 
The new society is to be called the National Union 
of Railwaymen and should have a membership of 
quite 175,000. The only organized railwaymen 
outside the new union will be the locomotive drivers. 
A special convention on February 10th will be held 
in London to consider and pass the scheme. Besides 
conducting ordinary trade’ union work, the new 
union will transact business as an approved society 
under the National Insurance act. It will be 
governed by a president and a general secretary and 
an annual general meeting of sixty delegates. To 
assist the secretary there will be four assistant 
secretaries—financial, legal, movements, and organi- 
zation. Besides this there will be a number of 
traveling organizers with salaries of from $15 to 
$17 per week. Dues will range from 4 to 10 cents per 
week, the highest scale including many fraternal 
benefits. A special fund will be raised to maintain 
parliamentary representatives, each member paying 
25 extra cents per quarter to this fund. 

The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain is busily 
engaged on three big questions on which national 
or common action by the whole country is to be 
taken. The 550,000 members are balloting on the 
question of establishing a five-day week. Secondly, 
special attention is being organized in connection 
with the surface workers with a view to bettering 
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their hours and wages. The third question is’ the 
abolition of the three-shift system in Northumber- 
land, which method of arranging working hours is 
declared to have made home life impossible for the 
miners there. 

The Industrial Council which has been established 
but without compulsory powers, by the British 
Government to take a hand in labor disputes when 
possible, with a view to securing peaceful settle- 
ment, is now conducting a general inquiry into the 
existing methods of avoiding strikes and lockouts. 
The investigation is not, however, expected to be of 
great profit. 

Ever since the infamous Osborne judgment 
British trade unions have not been allowed to use 
any part of their compulsorily raised funds in sup- 
port of political labor action. A bill was introduced 
into the House of Commons last year with a view to 
reversing this judgment but it failed to pass owing 
to pressure of other business. This year the bill has 
been re-introduced under the title of the Trade 
Union (No. 2) bill. The measure is very far from 
being all that the Labor party desires but in a 
qualified way it will give our trade unions the right 
to engage in politics and to nominate candidates 
and maintain them in connection with local or 
imperial legislative bodies. Before this can be done, 
however, a majority of the members must show 
themselves in favor of the unions taking political 
action. The fund raised or collected as the result 
of the ballot must go into a separate political fund, 
and on no account must any member be penalized 
who has secured exemption from contributing be- 
cause of conscientious objections. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,660. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comprising the States of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, Frank H McCarthy, Thomas Reagan, Joseph 
Minszewski. 

District No. Il.—Middle 

Comprising the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Hugh Frayne, H. L. Eichelberger, H. T. Keating, 
Placido Comunale, Joseph Tylkoff, P. F. Duffy, J. D. Pierce, 
Vernon B. Smith, Charles A. Miles, John A. Fiett. 

District No. Ill.—Southern 

Comprising the States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizers, William E, Terry, Robert E Gann. 

District No. 1V.—Central. 

Comprising the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Cal Wyatt, Emmet T. Flood, 
Alex Nielubowski, John Blotnek, Henry Streifler, Thomas H. 
Flynn, William Bork. 





District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the States of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
Organizer, John D. Chubbuck. 


District No. Vi.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the States of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas 


Organizers, G. E. Mickel, Edward Cunningham. 


District No. Vil.—inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the States of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


Organizer, John L. Lewis. 
District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 
Cones the States of Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
a) 


Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia 
Organizers, C. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor. 


Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


heir vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
rganizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


a factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
levelopment of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


uniliar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
etter conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
me things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers i in various sections of the country 
ind the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers. 


Wm. Van Bodegraven.—Local unions have been 
organized at Trenton, N. J., and two locals at Perth 
Amboy, N. J. Strike on at Kansas City against 
reduction in wages. State of employment is fair. 
Increased wages have been secured by local unions 
it Danville and Belleville, Ill. One hundred dollars 
have been recently expended for death benefits. 


Wood Carvers. 
Thomas J. Lodge.—State of employment dull, 


with 200 unemployed. Paid out death benefits dur- 
ing past month of $150. 


Diamond Workers. 


Andries Meyer.—State of employment fair. Un- 
»mployed benefits for last month, $125. 


Lace Operatives. 


David L. Gould.—State of employment fair and 
improving. A strike is in progress at Newburgh, 
N. Y., for re-adjustment of conditions. Expendi- 
tures for death benefits since last report, $300. 


Painters and Decorators. 

J. C. Skemp.—The brotherhood had a fair in- 
crease in membership during the past month. Ex- 
penditures for death benefits, $10,700, and expendi- 
tures for sick and disabled members, $1,475. 


Print Cutters. 

Richard H. Scheller—State of employment is 
good, with plenty of work and large demand for 
print cutters. 

Railway Carmen. 


John J. Gallagher —Federated Council of Crafts 
receiving 2 cents per hour advance for workers in 
car and locomotive departments on N. Y., N. H. & 
H. Railroad. Carmen on Maine Central received 
raises of from 4 to 12 per cent, also receiving annual 
division system passes for employes five or more 
years in service. Car repairers and inspecters on 
the New Haven road now receive from 26 to 3444 
cents, while on the unorganized roads of Pennsyl- 
vania, 15 to 234¢ cents per hour. The increase in 
wages on the railroads mentioned has induced the 
machinists of Hyde Park to organize. Railroad 
machinists here receive from 34 to 35 cents, while 
the 2,000 or more unorganized receive from 18 to 30 
cents and work ten hours. The organized street 
sweepers receive 28 cents per hour and are making 
an effort to secure 31 cents. A lodge of carmen has 
been organized at St. Marys, Pa. 


Shingle Weavers. 
Wm. H. Reid.—State of employment fair. Have 
a strike on at Portland, Oreg., for an increase in the 
scale of wages, which has been on for five months 
with favorable prospects. The international con- 
vention recently held took action extending juris- 
diction over sawmills and woodsmen. 















Slate Workers. 


Philip Jago, Jr.—State of employment good. A 
large number of men employed in this industry are 
outside the organization. 


Steel Plate Transferrers. 


D. S. Sherman.—State of employment good, with 
some improvement in wages. 
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Journeymen Tailors. 


E. J. Brais.—State of employment fair, but 
slacking down owing to the season of the year. Have 
strikes on at Birmingham against reduction of wages, 
and at San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Oakland, 
Cal., and Toronto and Milwaukee for wage increase 
and union shop. Have expended during last month 
for death benefits, $375, and for sick and disabled 
benefits, $1,521.45. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham.—J. H. F. Mosley: 

Condition of organized labor fair, about 70 per 
cent being employed. Much activity displayed by 
the Union Label Department, which is doing splen- 
did work for the union label. 


ARKANSAS. 


Pine Bluff.—C. J. Feeley: 

Condition of organized labor fair and employ- 
ment comparatively steady. Efforts are being put 
forth to organize a federal union and the street- 
car men. Wages have risen some among the trades. 
Carpenters are now negotiating for a raise. Efforts 
are being made to secure the passage of labor meas- 
ures in the Legislature. We have been successful in 
getting two stores to handle union-labeled goods. 

Pine Bluff —A. W. Lehmann: 

Condition of organized labor fair. One of the 
lumber companies here has reduced the hours of 
their employes to eight on Saturday, ten hours the 
balance of the week. The Trades Council, through 
committees, is carrying on a union label agitation. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Fresno.—F. P. Lamoreux: 

Condition of organized labor exceptionally good 
considering the time of year, with employment 
steady. There are 160 more-members in the local 
carpenters’ union at this time than last year. We 
have the best conditions for organized labor in the 
United States for the size of the town. Structural 
iron workers and roofers are contemplating organi- 
zation. 

Petaluma.—W. M. Boyd: 

Condition of organized labor fair, with employ- 
ment in building trades slack and in the factories 
below normal. The painters have established an 
increased scale without strike. Teamsters secured 
partial increase without strike. 

San Francisco.—John O. Walsh: 

Condition of organized labor fair and unorganized 
very bad, as usual. Employment not very steady at 
this season of the year. The bushelmen who have 
been on strike for some time have secured an agree- 
ment which calls for a raise in wages. The exposition 
directors have agreed to secure their employes from 
the building trades and labor councils. A permanent 
boosting committee is carrying on work for the union 
labels. The waiters were subjected recently to the 
injunction abuse. The custom house employes were 
recently organized. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

Organized labor has secured good hours and wages, 
which are the same as prevail in San Francisco, and 





employment was steady for the last month. Many 
bills are before the State Legislature now in session 
favorable to labor. The county of San Mateo has 
established ordinance requiring inspection of all 
electrical work, and it is expected that a union elec- 
trician will be appointed as inspector. The State 
Eight-Hour law applying to laundries is observed 
in this city. 

Santa Cruz.—J. Tondorf: 

Santa Cruz is dull at this season of the year, with 
employment unsteady. Plumbers, painters, and 
cement workers have notified employers of an in- 
crease in wages within the next ninety days. The 
hodcarriers and building laborers have organized. 
There is a general demand for the union label. 


COLORADO. 

Denver.—E. R. Hoage: 

Organized trades are holding their own, while the 
unorganized are working for what they can get. 
Employment is not steady and large numbers of 
men unemployed. The Union Label League is 
doing splendid work for union labels. Laborers 
were organized during the month and give promise 
of having one of the best unions in the city. Stenog- 
raphers and bookkeepers are organizing. 

Edgewater. —Frank J. Pulver: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. Denver 
Trades and Labor Assembly sending out circulars to 
unions and inserting ads in eastern papers warning 
men to stay away from Denver, owing to many 
being unemployed. Printers of Fort Collins on 
strike in Express and Review offices to enforce wage 
scale. Secured increase of $2 per week and signed 
contracts with four other offices. An injunction was 
applied for against the United Mine Workers, but 
denied by the Federal court. During the last 
month organized typographical union at Boulder. 


Grand Junction.—Quince Hutton: 

Organized labor in good condition. Wages good; 
employment unsteady on account of weather con- 
ditions. The organization of a union label league is 
under way. Efforts are being made also to organize 
the retail clerks and there are good prospects for 
organizing the laundry workers. 

Leadville —Alfred Pomeroy: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but employment 
very slack. There is a prospect of trouble with the 
smelter trust. At the last election a recall provision 
was carried, which applies to all offices. 

CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford.—Sol Sontheimer: 
Organized labor making steady progress. The 


State Building Trades Council was formed at 
Bridgeport and charter applied for from the Build- 
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ing Trades Department, American Federation of 
Labor. Good results are expected from the forma- 
tion of the State Council. Organized drop forgers 
and die sinkers with a charter list of twenty-two, 
with prospects good to secure in the near future the 
affiliation of all the men working at the craft. 
Efforts are being made to secure the passage of a 
Workmen’s Compensation act during the present 
session of the Legislature. 

Willimantic.—Fred Hill: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good, with 
prospects for a betterment. Employment is slow; 
work being done for union labels is effective. Unions 
of barbers and bartenders under way. 


FLORIDA. 


Miami.—William E. Terry: 

Organized labor in fine shape in this city, the eight- 
hour day prevailing in all trades. Carpenters have 
served notice on all contractors that beginning 
May 1 the scale will be increased 50 cents a day, 
with the Saturday half-holiday. This increase will 
be granted without friction. All trades have enjoyed 
a good season and prospects look splendid for the 
coming one. The stationary engineers have suc- 
ceeded in having a license law passed, compelling 
all engineers to pass an examination. The eight- 
hour day is the general rule among the organized 
trades, while the unorganized work from ten to 
twelve hours per day. A new labor paper is in the 
field and is doing splendid work for the organiza- 
tions. Many labeled goods are now being sold in 
our stores, due to the efforts of the Central Labor 
Union. The local board of trade has requested all 
unions to be represented in that body, and at present 
four local unions have complied by sending dele- 
gates and they have been placed upon a labor com- 
mittee. A union of carriage, wagon, and automobile 
workers has been organized, with a good charter 
list. Efforts are now being made to organize the 
printing pressmen, barbers, and butcher workmen. 


GEORGIA. 


Lithonia.—A. G. Wilson: 

Condition of organized labor improving, with 
employment very good. 

Macon.—W. A. McKenna: 

Condition of organized labor good, with unor- 
ganized plentiful, but not much in demand. Or- 
ganized labor is fairly steadily employed. Contracts 
for painting two city buildings given to contractors 
employing union painters, non-union contractors 
being debarred from bidding. Building Trades 
Council has been organized and charter applied for. 
Bartenders also have been organized. Retail clerks 
and the meatcutters are organizing. 


Manchester.—A. L. Flynn: 

Condition of organized labor good, with employ- 
ment steady. M. D. & S. R. R. advanced wages 
in their car department and signed an agreement. 
Efforts are being made to organize the railroad 
clerks. 

Waycross.—F. A. Morton: 

Condition of organized labor improving. Car- 
penters and joiners have secured the eight-hour day, 
and increase of 5 cents per hour beginning January 
1. All crafts employed in the Atlantic Coast 
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Line Railroad shops have gained 1 cent per hour 
increase. Employment is fairly steady. A member 
of organized labor has been elected as councilman. 


IDAHO. 


Twin Falls.—Fridolph Olson: 

Organized labor in fair condition, but owing to the 
severe weather there is very little doing, but pros- 
pects are favorable for the coming year among the 
different crafts. Efforts are being made to have 
bills passed providing for eight-hours for women. 
The Twin Falls Sash and Déor Company are now 
placing the label on their work, having commenced 
to use the label January 1, this being the first 
carpenters’ label to be used in this State. 


ILLINOIS. 


Aurora.—C. B. Atkins: 

The building trades here are well organized, and 
employment is steady. 

Beardstown.—Harry E. Morrow: 

Condition of organized labor good, with employ- 
ment fair, although it is always quiet at this season 
of the year. I am endeavoring to organize the men 
employed at a local stave factory. 

Champaign.—A. E. Strode: 

Organized labor doing well, while unorganized 
is not in very good condition. Employment is 
unsteady owing to the time of the year. The strike 
against the Illinois Central Railroad is still in 
progress. Considerable work is being done in the 
interest of union labels. 

Chicago.—J. C. Colgan: 

Condition of organized labor fairly good and em- 
ployment fair, in fact good, in the building trades 
for the time of year. The street-car men of 
Chicago are still waiting for the award of the arbitra- 
tion board which has under consideration testimony 
taken by it in an effort on the part of the street-car 
men to secure a re-adjustment of conditions. The 
cigarmakers are doing good work for the union 
label. 

Decatur.—Joseph E. Clark: 

Organized labor is increasing steadily, while non- 
union labor is becoming scarce. Employment is not 
good at the present time, but prospects are good 
for the coming year. Improvement in some trades 
has been secured by a 10 per cent increase. Women’s 
Label League doing good work for union labels. 
Cement workers, laundry workers, opera house 
employes and policemen’s unions under way. 

Decatur.—D. C. Simpson: 

Condition of organized labor good. Carpenters 
are conducting organizing campaign and are building 
up their local very fast. The painters also are very 
active with only one man outside the ranks of the 
union. The carpenters and plumbers raised their 
scale from 45 cents to 50 cents, effective April 1. 
Employment is fair at present time. Plasterers have 
raised their scale from 62% cents to 75 cents per 
hour, with a half-holiday Saturday. Efforts are 
being made to organize the laundry workers and 
bakers. 

Duquoin.—Geo. A. Pflanz: 

Labor is well organized here and employment is 
steady. Work for the union label is being carried on, 
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East St. Louis.—Louis L. Schebe: 

Work increasing for organized labor and very few 
crafts unorganized. Stationary firemen and federal 
labor unions under. way. 

Freeport.—W. H. McCall: 

Condition of labor, both organized and unorgan- 
ized, is good. This is due to the large amount of work 
on hand. A minimum wage of $2.25 per day 
for unskilled labor is paid. Painters, carpenters, 
and plumbers expect to increase their wages, as also 
do the teamsters, this spring. Cement workers, hod- 
carriers and casket workers’ unions under way. 

Glen Ellyn.—N. G. Laier: 

Employment is unusually good, with no strikes 
since April. Organized central body at Wheaton, 
Ill., and sheet metal workers are also organizing at 
Wheaton. 

Herrin.—Abe Hicks: 

Employment steady. Condition of organized 
labor at least 200 per cent better than unorganized. 
About 60 per cent of all goods sold in this city bear 
the union label. 

Hillsboro.—Wm. R. Cole: 

Condition of organized labor fair. There is con- 
siderable demand for labeled goods. A union of terra 
cotta workers is under way. 

Mascoutah.—Edwin Schilling: 

Condition of organized labor good, but employ- 
ment is not steady. Considerable work is being done 
for union labels. 

Mt. Olive-—F. W. Dingersen 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good, with 
employment fair. Some work is being done in union 
label agitation. 

Pekin.—P. Klein: 

Organized labor is very strong here, with employ- 
ment steady. A strike of the electricians to maintain 
union shop lasted just two hours and was successful. 
Painters have made a demand for a raise of 10 cents 
per hour and carpenters are demanding 15 cents per 
hour increase. Work is being prosecuted in the 
interest of the union labels. 

Pinckneyville—Wm. G. Schwetzler: 

Condition of organized labor good, with employ- 
ment fairly steady. The organization of a federal 
labor union is under way. 

Sesser.—J. W. Smith: 

The carpenters, united mine workers, federal 
labor union, and teamsters are organized and em- 
ployment is steady. Bartenders, musicians, and 
clerks’ unions are under way. 

Taylorville—Geo. King: 

The organized men in the building trades are not 
steadily employed at this time of year, but the mines 
are working continuously. The paper mill strike 
has been settled, having been in progress for over 
two years. 

INDIANA. 

Brookville —A. W. Geis: 

Organized labor in good condition. 
being made to organize the barbers. 

Evansville—Emil Levy: 

Condition of organized labor fair, with employ- 
ment slack on account of recent flood. Central 
Labor Union is arranging to hold a union label fair 
in March, and there is a constant agitation for the 
label. Journeymen bakers have organized. 


Efforts are 


Goshen.—J. O. Mick: 

Employment not very steady on account of the 
season. Some work is being done for the union 
labels and there is some prospects that the retail 
clerks will form an organization. 

Indianapolis.—Frank Duffy: 

Condition of organized labor good, with employ- 
ment steady. Condition of organized labor as com- 
pared with unorganized much better. Many bills 
for labor now before the Indiana Legislature. 


Logansport.—Dora Smith: 

Employment is steady for union men. A large 
number of union-labeled products are on sale at the 
various stores. The bartenders have organized and 
efforts are being made to get the barbers into an 
organization. 

Peru.—Dave Morris: 

Condition of organized labor is fair, with ten 
crafts organized, totaling 600 members, with employ- 
ment steady. Railway shop employes secured 2 
cents per hour increase and better conditions with-. 
out strike, through the efforts of the C. & O. Rail- 
way Federation. Conditions in organized shops are 
50 per cent better than in unorganized shops. The 
branch shop of the New York Central lines is the 
only non-union shop in the city. Union men are 
purchasing products bearing the union label. An 
ordinance has been passed by the city council pro- 
viding a city market in season. Retail clerks, 
bakers, and bartenders’ unions are under way. 

Richmond.—Elmer S. Laymon: 

Condition of organized labor fair, employment 
very good, with the exception of the building trades. 
There isa prospect ofa large increase in the member- 
ship of unions and also in wages. There have been 
two unions organized within the last three months. 
Efforts are being made to organize the bakers and 
retail clerks. 


IOWA. 


Albia.—O. G. Le Hew: 

Condition of organized labor good, everything 
being organized with the exception of the teamsters, 
and efforts are being made to organize them. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. Improvement in wages 
was secured by the musicians and carpenters with- 
out strike. Cigarmakers have furnished a slide of 
the cigarmakers’ union label and it is being used at 
the moving picture shows. Efforts are being made 
to organize a central body. 

Cedar Rapids.—R. G. Stewart: 

The organized trades in this city are in fine condi- 
tion, but efforts are being made by some contractors 
attached to the employers’ association to agitate 
an open-shop fight in the building trades, and there 
is a great deal of alien competition, mostly Greeks, 
who receive from $9 to $11 weekly. Employment is 
steady. Nostrikes occurred during 1912, as all wage- 
scales were adjusted by conference under the Cedar 
Rapids adjustment plan. The city council has passed 
an ordinance requiring stationary firemen to be 
licensed. 

Missouri Valley.—Hans H. Witt: 

Condition of organized labor good, with unorgan- 
ized only fair. Employment is steady. Work being 
done for union labels is effective. 

Mystic.—D. M. Van Dike: 

Condition of organized labor good, with employ- 
ment steady in the mines. 
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Sioux City.—J. H. Strief: 

Condition of organized labor never better in 
history of city. Mild weather this winter has 
kept almost the entire membership of the building 
trades crafts steadily employed. A great deal of 
building was done during 1912, and much will be 
done in 1913. Prospects for a busy year are bright. 
The carpenters increased from 115 members last 
spring to over 500 at this writing. Painters have 
grown from 40 to nearly 150, with more to come. 
The plumbers have also increased their member- 
ship, as have the lathers, plasterers, and sheet metal 
workers. The condition of organized craits is so 
far above that of the unorganized, that it is difficult 
to strike a comparison. A splendid employers’ 
liability and workmen’s compensation bill is before 
the Iowa Legislature, drafted by a commission 
appointed by the Governor. It is being fought by the 
Manufacturers’ Association and other associations 
of employers, regardless of the fact that all were 
parties to the agreement to the plan for securing 
such legislation. The trades assembly is pushing 
the union labels. Two committees are at work, one 
visiting the unions and the other the merchants. 
The carpenters’ union has just reached an agreement 
with the Master Builders’ Association for the union 
shop. The agreement is for two years. The agree- 
ment provides for an eight-hour day and an increase 
of from 45 to 50 cents per hour, with a recognition 
of Labor Day and Fourth of July as holidays. All 
differences arising between employers and journey- 
men are to be adjusted by arbitration. This agree- 
ment was secured without strike. 


KANSAS. 


Blue Rapids.—G. O. Norris: 

Condition of organized labor fair and employ- 
ment fairly steady. 

Independence.—W. W. Roach: 

Condition of organized labor fair, but employment 
is not steady. There is a general demand for the 
union label. 


KENTUCKY. 


Henderson.—W. C. Hutchen: 

Condition of the building trades here fair. Union 
men are working eight hours, while non-union men 
are working nine. 

Ludlow.—Paul Clore: 

Condition of organized labor fair, with employ- 
ment not steady at this sason of the year. Painters 
are on strike with good prospects of winning. Very 
little agitation is being done at this time for the 
union label. An organization of bartenders at 
Newport, Ky., is under way. 


LOUISIANA. 


Lake Charles —J. M. Theall: 

Condition of organized labor is 50 per cent better 
than the unorganized. Employment is steady. The 
organized men have shorter hours than the unor- 
ganized. A campaign is being inaugurated to boost 
the union labels. A helpers’ union is under way. 

Monroe.—L,. M. Hudnall: 

Condition of organized labor fair, with employ- 
ment steady. Condition of organized labor much 
better than that of the unorganized. Continued 
agitation is being kept up for the union labels. A 
boilermakers’ union is under way. 


MAINE. 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

Condition of organized labor good, while that of 
unorganized is poor. Employment in the building 
trades is not steady, while other trades are busy. 

East Millinocket.—Charles Barker: 

Only a few men outside of papermill unorganized, 
and union shop conditions prevail in papermill. 
Employment is steady. Committee from Central 
Labor Union is doing good work for union labels 

Portland.—Joseph H. De Costa: 

Condition of organized labor reasonably good at 
this time of year, with prospects bright for 1913. 
Employment steady among most of the trades, but 
quiet among the painters and carpenters. Condi- 
tions here are good as to hours, wages, and working 
conditions. A slight increase in the demand for 
products bearing the union label is noticed. Work- 
men’s Compensation act, a fifty-four-hour law, 
regulating advertising for help when a strike is 
expected, weavers’ particular bill, are among the 
measures that will be submitted to the Legislature 
for its consideration during the present session. 

Portland.—E. A. Hopkins: 

Condition of organized labor fair, with a gradual 
gain. Employment is steady. Hoisting engineers 
recently locked out, but have gained a full victory. 
Union labels are in greater demand than in the past. 
Efforts are being put forth to get the car workers into 
the recognized organization, with prospects ~of 
success. A campaign is on for the purpose of increas- 
ing the membership of the federal labor union. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore.—Thomas P. O’Rourke: 

Condition of organized labor improving. Em- 
ployment unsteady in building trades, but steady 
in other lines. Garment workers improved their 
conditions in a number of instances, but a strike is 
on here at present in one of the shops. Longshore- 
men are about to apply for admission to the central 
body. 

Cumberland.—Chas. O. Roemer: 

Employment in this city is steady. As a result 
of strike, wages in some of the crafts have been 
raised. Carpenters have reached agreement with 
Master Builders’ Association and state of trade was 
never better. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bridgewater.—W. H. Swift: 

Organized labor in very good condition and un- 
organized very poorly paid. Employment is steady 
among the organized workmen. Continuous work 
is being performed by the Central Labor Union in 
booming the union labels. Efforts are being put 
forth to organize the painters and laborers. The 
retail clerks are also becoming interested. 


Fall River.—Simon S. Sullivan: 

Condition of organized labor good. Many of the 
local unions are becoming affiliated with the State 
branch. Interest being centered in the State con- 
vention, American Federation of Labor, prepara- 
tions for which are already under way. Employ- 
ment is steady. Molders and typographical unions 
have improved conditions without strike. The for- 
mer has secured an increase of 50 cents per day, and 
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eight hours instead of ten, to become effective 
February 1. The printers secured an advance of 
11 per cent, or $2 per week all around on newspapers. 
Stationary firemen’s unions seeking changes to 
objectionable State license law. A union man 
has been elected member of the board of aldermen. 
The City Employers’ Union requested to be placed 
under the civil service and board of aldermen has 
complied with the request. 


Framingham.—V. B. Vaughan: 

Organized labor in good condition. Employment 
steady. Central Labor Union has standing union 
label committee which is doing good work. Federal 
labor union and retail clerks’ union under way. 

Middleboro.—W. S. Anderson: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. Central Labor Union active in promoting 
sale of union-labeled products. 

Norwood.—John J. Fitzhenry: 

Organized workers are in good condition and the 
membership in the various locals is steadily increas- 
ing. The local union of painters has increased its 
membership 35 per cent during the past six months. 
Employment is steady. Constant agitation is being 
carried on for the union label. 

Somerville—James F. Speirs: 

Condition of organized labor in and around Boston 
is improving. Employment is first class. Condition 
of organized labor is much better than that of the 
unorganized. The boilermakers organized a new 
lodge during the month. 

Taunton.—Robert Robinson: 


Condition of organized labor is fair, with the con- 


dition of the unorganized very bad. Employment is 
very steady. The molders have secured a 5 per 
cent increase without strike. A local union of engi- 
neers has been instituted this month. The union 
label committee of the Central Labor Union is pay- 
ing much attention to the pushing of union labels. 
An organization of textile workers is under way. 


MICHIGAN. 


Albion.—Herman Kamp: 
Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. Cigarmakers are carrying on label agitation. 


Bay City.—A. B. Radigan: 

Condition of organized labor fair. A campaign of 
organization is about to begin. Employment un- 
certain outside of a few crafts. The unions here 
have splendid conditions and good wages, while 
those not organized are in a bad condition. Unions 
of sheet metal workers, teamsters, electricians, and 
plumbers are under way. 

Detroit.—E. H. Ellis: 

Organized labor increasing in membership in all 
crafts. Employment is steady. Good prospects for 
Detroit having a Labor Temple in the near future. 
The Allied Printing Trades are pushitig the union 
label. 

Detroit—David Thomas: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good. Em- 
ployment is fairly steady. The automobile workers 
have returned to work without gaining all the condi- 
tions they desired. The condition of the organized 
is much better than that of the unorganized. Con- 
siderable work is being done for the union label. 
A union of theater ushers is under way. 


Grand Rapids.—Claude O. Taylor: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
fairly steady for this time of year. Quite a number 
of organizers in this field for a campaign of organiza- 
tion. Big union label meetings are being held. All 
unions are increasing in strength numerically. 
Efforts are being put forth to organize several new 
unions. 

Muskegon.—Chas. Franke: 

Condition of organized labor is very good, while 
the unorganized is very poor. Employment is fairly 
steady. Almost all crafts have had their wages 
raised without strike, and have secured Saturday 
afternoon off, except the carpenters and laborers. 
There is a good demand for all union labels. An 
organization of theatrical stage employes has been 
organized and the hodcarriers and building laborers 
and bakery and confectionery workers’ unions are 
under way. 

Three Rivers.—A. Hahn: 

Condition of organized labor very good at present. 
Employment is steady this winter. Some efforts are 
being put forth to organize new unions. 


MINNESOTA. 


Minneapolis.—John D. Chubbuck: 

Condition of organized labor in Minneapolis is 
in better shape than the unorganized. At this time 
of the year there is but little work done in the small 
towns, yet the organizations of labor are holding 
meetings and keeping up interest in their local 
unions. There is considerable building under way 
in the twin cities, and while many are out of work at 
this time, owing to the season of the year, prospects 
are bright for the early spring. Plumbers of Minne- 
sota have just inaugurated a forty-four-hour week 
without opposition from employers. Typographical 
union of Minneapolis has just received an increase 
for job printers. Day men get $21 per week, day 
machine operators $24, and night machine opera- 
tors $27. Painters of St. Paul will ask for an increase 
of 5 cents per hour on April 1, with prospects of 
getting same without trouble. United Card and 
Label Council boosting all union labels. Many bills 
have been introduced in Legislature now in session 
in the interest of the workers, and prospects look 
good for securing their enactment into law. Unions 
organized during month consisted of the public 
school engineers, the reinstatement of soda water 
bottlers and laundry workers of Minneapolis. 
Truck chauffeurs and glaziers under way and an 
effort also being made to organize employes of the 
Northwestern Casket Company. 

Red Wing.—Loui Hallenberger: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. There was recently held here a mass meeting 
with moving pictures illustrating the abuse of child 
labor. There is a good demand for the union labels. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good and 
several organizations are preparing demands for 
better conditions this spring. Employment is good 
here in all trades connected with building crafts; in 
fact better than it has been for years. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Gulfport.—J. H. Pearson: 
Organized labor is 98 per cent organized here and 
employment is steady. Organized one union at 
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Biloxi and one at Passchristane, and also one at 
Seranton. 

Meridian.—H. H. Weir: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
dull at present in practically all crafts. Tuberculosis 
hospital organized by Central Labor Council is be- 
coming a city-wide movement. Two card men are 
candidates in the first primary for postmaster to be 
held in the United States. The new commissioner 
ff the city has declared for the eight-hour day on 
city work. Moving picture operators* union under 


way. 
MISSOURI. 


Kansas City.—John T. Smith: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
fairly steady. Powdermakers secured an increase 
in wages, a reduction in hours, and are now working 
under an agreement that calls for the union shop. 
There is a very decided difference between the 
ganized and unorganized as to hours of labor, 
wages, and conditions of employment. The Union 
Label League meets regularly and doing good work 
or the union label. Elevator conductors and city 
fire department organized during the month. 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda.—Joseph Turtle: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. The various unions in Central Labor Coun- 
cil are urging the passage of a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion act by the State Legislature, now in session. 
The merchants here have agreed to stop purchasing 
the products of a certain company at Rochester, 
N. Y., and as a consequence the strike has ended. 

Billings —H. W. Nelson: 

Condition of organized labor fair, employment 
unsteady. Organized labor has an advantage over 
the unorganized. This city is contributing its 
influence in behalf of securing the passage of a com- 
pulsory compensation act. Building laborers are 
considering applying for a charter. 

Bozeman.—Jno. W. Davis: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
dull. 

Helena.—C. A. Sheldon: 

Condition of organized labor better than that 
of the unorganized. Employment is unsteady. 
Demand for union labels is increasing. A union of 
retail clerks is under way. 

Roundup.—W. H. Morgan: 

Employment unsteady, excepting clerks, bar- 
tenders, and miners. Organized labor is in good con- 
dition. The contest which has been on between 
a lumber company and the Federal Labor Union 
has been settled. This is one of the most bitter 
fights that ever occurred in this city. The Federal 
Labor Union has won a great victory, with the 
assistance of the Central Labor Council and the 
union men generally. 


NEBRASKA. 


Grand Island.—F. Z. Bloom: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Three unions 
have been on strike for eighteen months, being the 
machinists, boilermakers, and carmen in the Union 
Pacific shops. Employment is not very steady at 
this season of the year. Condition of organized 


labor is better than that of the unorganized. Union 
men insist upon products which they purchase 
bearing the union label. 

Omaha.—W. A. Chrisman: 

Condition of commercial trades good, while 
employment in building trades is not very steady. 
Among unorganized wage reductions have taken 
place. Efforts are being made in behalf of several 
bills now before the State Legislature. The eight- 
hour day has just been secured for engineers and 
firemen employed by the city. Carpenters of Fre- 
mont have just been organized and efforts are being 
made to re-organize the Federal Labor Union of 
South Omaha. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Condition of organized labor is much better than 
the unorganized. Employment fair for this time of 
year. Painters have secured a raise in wages without 
strike. Much interest is being taken in the Garment 
Workers’ strike, and union men here are doing all 
they can to help them. Good work is being done 
for the union labels. Work is being done for the 
purpose of organizing the street laborers. 

Morristown.—A. B. Losey: ; 

Organized fabor in fair shape. Work is slack here 
at present, many carpenters and painters being 
idle. A meeting was recently held of all trades for 
the purpose of organizing the Building Trades 
Council. Some of the trades agreed to join the 
council and several more promised to come in at the 
next meeting. Employers are endeavoring to amend 
or destroy our present liability laws, but the unions 
are protesting to the Legislature to leave them in- 
tact. Work is being done looking to the organiza- 
tion of the retail clerks. 

New Brunswick.—Walter Reynolds: 

Condition of organized labor very good. Employ- 
ment steady. Condjtion of organized labor good as 
compared to the unorganized. Fair work is being 
done for the union labels. 

Trenton.—T. A. Thompson: 

Condition of organized labor good in every way. 
A member of organized labor has been appointed 
on the School Board. The potters, desiring a higher 
standard of sanitation in the workshops, have 
appointed committees in the various departments 
of each shop, and they are to report any violation 
of the laws to the Department of Labor. Legisla- 
tive Committee of Central Labor Union was in- 
structed to have a law drawn prohibiting persons 
under 16 years of age to act as pin setters in bowling 
alleys and to consult attorneys in regard to con- 
stitutionality of ten-hour law for women. Tile 
Pressers’ Union of this city is affiliated with the 
Brick, Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 
This union is gaining members rapidly. The strike 
of the dust pressers is still on. A union benefit ball 
was given in this county which netted $400, and the 
money will be used to relieve those on strike. The 
machinists are holding open meetings every other 
week. The Women’s Trade Union League has a 
woman organizer in this city every week endeavoring 
to. interest the women here working in the trade 
union movement. Pressers, kilnmens, and finishers 
have appointed wage-scale committees to formulate 
demands for the coming year, these scales to be pre- 
sented jointly. 
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NEW YORK. 


Albany.—J. P. McGinley: 

Condition of organized labor very good. Employ- 
ment fairly steady. Condition of organized labor 
is superior to that of the unorganized. A recent 
strike occurred among the hotel workers. Union 
labels are being fairly well patronized. A union of 
bartenders is under way at Watertown, N. Y. 


Auburn.—J. W. Dennis: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Labor For- 
ward Movement has been started and meetings are 
being held in all parts of the city, while churches 
are co-operating. Machinists and teamsters are 
leading in the race for new members. Employment 
slack in the building trades; in the factories good. 
A committee has charge of boosting union labels. 
Italian laborers’ union was organized last month 
The organization of a Building Trades Council is 
‘under consideration 


Baldwinsville.—William Orvis: 

Condition of organized labor very good. Employ- 
ment steady. 

Gloversville —Chauncy Thayer: 

Organized trades in good condition and steadily 
employed, while the unorganized are in bad shape 
and work long hours for small pay. Employment 
is steady. Glove workers are gradually increasing 
their membership. Much good work is being done 
for union labels. 


Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady for union men. Much agitation is being done 
for union labels. 


New Rochelle.—Otto Pearson: 

Condition of organized labor is fairly good. Em- 
ployment is slack. Committee is at work boosting 
the union label. Have organized a local of journey- 
men barbers. Bakers and butchers’ unions are 
under way. 


Ogdensburg.—E. L. Emmert: 

Organized labor is in good condition for this season 
of the year, especially among the building trades. 
Employment is quite steady. Agitation is being 
carried on for the union label, with fair results. 
Meetings have been held by the retail clerks and 
musicians for the purpose of organizing a local union. 


Poughkeepsie.-—Schuyler Lent: 

Condition of organized labor good, while unorgan- 
ized is very poor. Employment is fair. Organized 
labor has fair conditions. Much work is being done 
in behalf of the union labels. Efforts are being put 
forth to organize the bakers, lathers, and street 
railway employes. 


Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Condition of organized labor good, while unorgan- 
ized not receiving any benefits. Employment 
steady. The stage employes have secured a good 
raise and shorter hours. Assistance is being ren- 
dered in behalf of securing the passage of labor 
measures before the present State Legislature 

Silver Springs.—A. M. Gelina: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is steady. Members of organized labor are working 
nine hours per day, while the unorganized are work- 
ing ten, 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Spencer.—J. B. Donevant: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is good. All branches of organized labor have re- 
ceived 7 cents per hour increase in wages in three 
years without strike. Organized labor in good con- 
dition compared with unorganized. Work is being 
done in an effort to secure, the passage of a child 
labor bill and semi-monthly pay-day bill. There are 
two new unions under way. 


OHIO. 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
slack at this time of the year. Much interest is being 
taken in drafting a new city charter incorporating 
home rule. All possible work is being done for union 
labels. Elevator pilots and apartment janitors have 
organized and several other unions are under-way. 


Cleveland.—Ed. McEachern: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
quiet. Those interested in union label campaign 
are getting out a union label directory. Union of 
chauffeurs under way. 

East Palestine.—Geo. H. Allcorn: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady. Carpenters will receive an increase in wages 
April 1. Trades Council has standing committee 
boosting union labels. 

Pomeroy.—Jno. W. McIntosh: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
is not steady. Organized workmen are better paid 
than the unorganized. Carpenters, united mine 
workers, retail clerks, painters, stonemasons, and 
bricklayers are talking organization. 

Springfield.—C. W. Rich: 

The sentiment in this city of never being satisfied 
with the work done by the trade union movement 
but the constant agitation for better things for the 
working people and citizens in general, has been of 
the utmost value to the union men at Springfield. 
All working people, union and non-union, have confi- 
dence in the Trades and Labor Assembly. The 
movement in this city has prospered since the last 
report. One new union of boilermakers has been 
established and several of the locals are adding to 
their membership. Building crafts are unusually 
active. Carpenters and plasterers have formulated 
new wage schedules for 1913. The carpenters want 
40 cents an hour and the plasterers are seeking 50 
cents an hour. Other building crafts have wage 
schedules under consideration. The metal polishers 
are engaged in a strike against a local company, 
makers of paperhangers’ tools and supplies. A series 
of get-together meetings will be held during the 
month of February. The Allied Printing Trades will 
have charge of one, while others will be conducted 
by the Trades and Labor Assembly and the Women’s 
Union Label League. All of these affairs are 
prompted by the desire of making union men and 
their families better acquainted with one another, 
believing that such a course will stimulate greater 
interest in the affairs of the other fellows’ organiza- 
tion. It is anticipated that many important laws 
will be enacted by the present General Assembly 
now in session. The local movement, through its 
legislative committee, will do its share in promoting 
the measures favorable to the interests of the people. 
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Label agitation by the members of the Women’s 
Label League is responsible for a larger variety of 
union-made articles being placed on sale in the dif- 
ferent stores. 

Wellsville—Frank Smurthewaite: 

Condition of organized labor is improving. Em- 
ployment is steady, there being plenty of work at 
present. There is a good demand for the union 
label. 

OKLAHOMA. 


Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

Organized labor is in good condition, while the 
unorganized are in bad circumstances, being poorly 
paid and overworked. Employment is very slack at 
present, especially in the building trades. A label 
committee of the Trades Council is actively engaged 
in boosting union labels. City ordinance recently 
passed placing the police force on an eight-hour 
basis. 

McAlester.—D. S. O’Leary: 

Organized labor in good condition. Coal miners 
working steadily, but there is not much activity in 
the building line. Good work is being done for the 
union label. 

Muskogee.—W. T. Maxwell: 

Condition of organized labor good. The plumbers 
have a banner union here. The central body is in 
good shape. Arrangements are being made to re- 
organize the Building Trades Council. Employment 
is very unsteady at this season of the year. No 
trouble is anticipated the coming spring, as public 
sentiment here is favorable to organized labor. Sev- 
eral good labor measures are pending before the 
present Legislature, with good chance for their 
passage. 

Shawnee.—Samuel Atkins: 

Condition of organized labor is good. Approxi- 
mately, 99 per cent of all labor organized and in 
good, shape. Employment is fair. Have executed 
several new contracts without any difficulty. Ma- 
chinists have organized during the past month. 
Meatcutters preparing to organize. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Lancaster.—Henry Tillbrook: 

Condition of organized labor not very good. Em- 
ployment is steady, with plenty of work ahead. 
A rolling mill, which has been idle for over two years, 
has again gone into commission. Cigarmakers are 
doing most of the boosting for union labels. 

Monaca.—A. C. Vetter: 

Condition of organized labor fair. 
fair for union men. 

Mount Carmel.—Daniel J. McCullion: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
is steady. One lodge of textile workers has been 
organized during the past month and several are 
under way. 

Pottsville—Jere Brennan: 

Condition of organized labor is very good at 
present, while the condition of unorganized labor 
is not so good. Employment is steady in most all 
branches, save the building trades. Condition of 
organized labor is very much ahead of the unor- 
ganized. ‘The carpenters are still on strike, but 
prospects appear to favor an @arly settlement. A 
label committee is actively boosting the union label 


Employment 


Wilkes- Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

Organized workmen have steady employment. 
Several gains in wages received recently. Coal 
miners are getting nearly full time and have in- 
creased in membership wonderfully. Prospects look 
good for the organized workmen. During the past 
few months work has been plentiful in spite of the 
disagreeable weather. In several instances new con- 
tracts have been signed up by various crafts without 
any strike or lost time. Our labor temple fund is 
growing. The Central Labor Union union label com- 
mittee is doing active work. The Maintenance of 
Way Employes are in good shape and a charter for 
the local ison the way. Unions of bakers, teamsters, 
chauffeurs, and stablemen are under way. 


TEXAS. 


Austin.—D. S. Harper: 

Condition of ‘organized labor good. Employment 
is fair. Condition of organized labor is about 50 
per cent better than the unorganized. A bill is 
now before the Legislature calling for the irittiative, 
referendum, and recall. 

Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Condition of organized labor is only fair. Em- 
ployment steady in all lines excepting the building 
trades. The street railway employes are having 
some difficulty in getting agreement signed by trac- 
tion company, which may terminate in a strike. 
The Legislature is in session and the label com- 
mittee of the State Federation is looking after the 
interests of bills in behalf of labor. A_ general 
agitation is being done on the behalf of union labels. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
steady in most crafts except the building trades and 
unskilled labor. Carpenters are conducting a cam- 
paign to increase membership. There is some de- 
mand for union labels. Efforts are being made to 
organize a federal labor union 

Dallas.—Robert H. Campbell 

Business is improving with all crafts in the build- 
ing trades and improving in others. Unorganized 
labor does not get an increase in wages. Employ- 
ment has been, and is now, steady. Wage conditions 
up to the present have favored all outdoor labor. 
During the past two weeks the city commission 
has passed an eight-hour ordinance in accordance 
with an initiative and referendum election. This 
ordinance specifies eight hours on all work done by 
the city, or for the city. The job printers have 
gained some concessions and $2.50 per week increase. 
Through another initiative ordinance Dallas will 
have installed in the city hall a municipal employ- 
ment register, down-town comfort stations, and a 
public swimming pool. The union label agitation 
being carried on is assisting the cigarmakers, as well 
as the garment workers, and has been very effective. 

El Paso.—l. B. Louis: 

Condition of organized labor good and employ- 
ment steady. Sheet metal workers have secured 
a union shop agreement throughout the city, and a 
gain in wages, the agreement being for three years. 
The city police have been put on an eight-hour basis. 

Houston.—W. E. Carroll 

Conditions of organized labor are fair and employ- 
ment fair. A number of local unions have received 
small increases in wages, which went into effect on 
the first of the year. Organized labor receives 
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better wages and shorter hours than the unor- 
ganized. 

Palestine —Edw. M. Ware: 

Organized labor is better paid and has better 
working conditions than the unorganized. Employ- 
ment steady. Label committee is doing good work 
for union labels. 

Terrell—W. H. Hoylman: 

Condition of organized labor improving. Or- 
ganized labor is better paid and enjoys much better 
conditions than the unorganized. Employment 
is steady except in some of the railway shops. Re- 
duction in the working force of the Texas Midland 
shops has thrown some out of employment. The car- 
penters new wage-scale of 50 cents per hour 
and forty-four hours per week went into effect 
January 1, without any difficulty. Prospects are 
good for some needed labor legislation to be enacted 
by .the Legislature now in session. Electricians 
have organized and painters are trying to organize. 

Waco.—Benj. F. Shearod: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
fairly steady. 

Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Condition of organized labor goed. Employment 
steady in nearly all trades. 

VERMONT. 

Newport.—Horace P. Sweet: 

Organized labor is in very good demand. Em- 
ployment very steady. Unskilled labor secured an 
advance in pay of 25 cents per day. Union labels 
are subject to a good demand. Unskilled laborers, 
teamsters, and carpenters’ unions are under way. 


VIRGINIA. 


Richmond.—James Brown: 

Organized labor in good condition, while unor- 
ganized workmen have many hardships and long 
hours to contend with. Employment is fairly steady. 
There is a good demand for union labels 

Richmond.—E. C. Davison: 

Condition of organized labor very good and better 
conditions being secured frequently, with slight 
increase in pay. Employment is generally steady. 
All crafts on the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
secured an increase of 2 cents per hour. All crafts 
on the Atlantic Coast Line also secured 2 cents per 
hour increase, and improved shop conditions. The 
Virginia Federation of Labor will test the constitu- 
tionality of leasing convicts to private contractors, 
and is also starting an agitation for a minimum wage 
law. Agitation by committees in favor of the union 
label is being conducted. Cement workers were 
organized during the month. Sheet metal workers 
and metal trades council organizations under way. 

Roanoke.—S. C. Priddy: 

Organized labor generally in good shape and get- 
ting better. Unorganized labor not so good, but 
they share to a certain extent in the benefits brought 
about through the efforts of organized labor. Em- 
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ployment is very steady considering the time of 
year. Organized labor is working shorter hours 
and receiving better wages than the unorganized. 
Considerable agitation is being carried on in behalf 
of the purchase of goods bearing the union label. 
Sheet metal workers were organized during the past 
month. Efforts are being put forth to organize the 
barbers. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle—Rob Hesketh: 

Local unions in this vicinity reporting favorably; 
adding to their membership. Considerable activity 
is promised during coming spring and summer 
along organization lines. Chas. R. Case, former 
president of the Washington State Federation of 
Labor appointed superintendent of streets of Seattle. 
Legislature in session has a number of progressive 
measures to consider, among them being the mini- 
mum wage-scale for womén; adding first aid clause 
to Industrial Insurance Act and State and municipal 
control of employment agencies, and many other 
measures of interest to labor. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Mammoth.—C. N. Pickering: 

Condition of organized labor in this locality fairly 
good compared to what it has been. Employment 
has been very fair until recently, at present about 
half-time being worked. A strike of the coal miners 
in the Cabin Creek and Paint Creek districts is 
still on, with men sill standing firm. Much activity 
is displayed in boosting union labels. It is believed 
that the present Legislature will pass some remedial 
legislation. 

WISCONSIN. 

A ppleton.—John Gibson: 

Employment is steady with plenty of work. Great 
work is being done for the union labels. 

Berlin.—Sam T. Greene: 

Employment is unsteady at this time of the year, 
and trade will not revive until March. Efforts 
have been made to organize the glove workers, but 
success has not come as yet. 

Madison.—G. W. Bartell: 

Employment steady in all trades where weather 
conditions permit. Conditions of the organized 
workers has always been far better in this city than 
the unorganized. The central body has an active 
union label committee at work. 

Marshfield.—F. J. Mettelka: 

The cigarmakers are the only organized body of 
men in this city. Employment is steady. Agitation 
is being carried on in behalf of the cigarmakers’ union 
label. 

Superior. —Chas. W. Swanson: 

Condition of organized labor fair. Employment 
fairly steady. Wage conditions are good for both 
the organized and unorganized, the advantage, how- 
ever, being with the organized men. 
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DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


British Columbia, Nelson.—G. H. Hardy: 
This town is well organized. Employment is 
steady at this time of the year. The union labels 


are being boosted by the label league. A local union 
of musicians has recently been organized. here. 


New Brunswick, St. John.—James C. Sugrue: 
We are in line for a large influx of labor in the near 



























future, as much advertising has been done through- 
out the country about the large works to be carried 
on here. If any union men are contemplating com- 
ing here, it is advisable that they investigate the truth 
of these advertisments. Work in the building trades 
here is dull at this time of year. Marine warehouse 
checkers and scowmen have obtained substantial 
increases in wages and improvements in working con- 
ditions. The longshoremen, through the efforts of an 
official of the international, are getting things organ- 
ized in fine shape along the harbor front. Journeymen 
barbers have organized with a charter list of twenty- 
six. A wood workers’ union is in process of formation. 
Nova Scotia, Truro.—W. N. Goodwin: 


Condition of organized labor good. The car- 
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penters and building laborers are the only trades 
organized. The other crafts, such as painters, 
plumbers, teamsters, work long hours at small 
wages. Employment is very good, owing to the 
mild weather, most of the building trades being 
busy. Improvement in wages for the carpenters 
and laborers’ organizations have been secured with- 
out strike. An organizer for the textile workers 
would find a fertile field in this city and vicinity 

Ontario, Guelph.—W. B. Parker: 

Condition of organized labor good. Employment 
steady and outlook very bright. Union labels are 
being demanded by all union men. Musicians have 
organized; one or two other crafts under way. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1913. 


April 26, York, Pa., National Print Cutters’ 
Association of America. : 

About May 1, Chicago, IIl., Sawsmiths’ National 
Union. 

May 1, New York, N. Y., United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers of North America. 

May 6, Pittsburg,Pa., Tin Plate Workers’ Interna- 
tional Protective Association of America. 

May 6, Fort Wayne, Ind., Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

May 12, Toronto, Can., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

May 12, 
Telegraphers. 

May 19, Houston, Texas, Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. 

May 29-30, New York, N. Y., Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 

June 2, Kansas City, Mo., International Associa- 
tion of Marble Workers. 

June 9, Denver, Colo., Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League of America. 

June 9-14, Buffalo, N. Y., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union of America. 

June 10-11, Terre Haute, Ind., United Powder 
and High Explosive Workers of America. 

June 16, Montreal, Can., Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union. 

June 16, Rogersville, Tenn., International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

June 19, New York, N. Y., White Rats Actors’ 
Union of America. 

Latter part of June or early in July, Atlantic 
City, N. J., National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. 

July 4, , Amalgamated Leather Workers’ 
Union of America. 

July 7, Newark, Ohio, American Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union. 

July 14, Seattle, Wash., International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employes of United States and 
Canada. 

July 14, Boston, Mass., International Longshore- 
men’s Association. 

July 19, Holyoke, Mass., American Wire Weavers’ 
Protective Association. 


Baltimore, Md., Order of Railroad 








July 21, Chicago, Ill, International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 

August 4, Atlanta, Ga., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

August 5, Chicago, Ill, International ~Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 6, Marion, Ind., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

August 11, Pittsburg, Pa., International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen. 

August 11, Nashville, Tenn., International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

August 18-23, Cleveland, Ohio, International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

August 20, Chicago, Ill., Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Freight Handlers 

August —, , Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America. 

August —, Boston, Mass., United Association of 
Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfitters and Steamfitters’ 
Helpers of the United States and Canada. 

September 1, Rochester, N. Y., Brotherhood of 
Painters, Deccrators, and Paperhangers of America. 

September 1, Indianapolis, Ind., National Federa- 
tion of Post-office Clerks. 

September 1, Salt Lake City, Utah, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employes of America. 

September 8, Detroit, Mich., 
Union of Elevator Constructors. 

September 9, Springfield, Ill., Ameriean Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 

September 11, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

September 15, Boston, Mass., 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

October 6, , International Association of 
Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos Workers. 

October 6, Sedalia, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

October 20, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Workers of America. 

November 10, Seattle, Wash., American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

December 1, Chicago, Ill., International Alliance 
of Billposters and Billers of America. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 
WasuincTon, D. C., February 12, 1913. 
To All Organized Labor: 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Among the most im- 
portant duties devolving upon the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is to organize our fellow wage-earners 
more thoroughly, not merely for the purpose of 
organizing them but in order that they may be in a 
better position to protect and promote their rights 
and interests that they may the more readily par- 
ticipate in the great blessings of human progress. 
and that they and theirs may the more fully enjoy 
life and all that goes to make for mental and physical 
health and happiness; in a word, to help our fellow- 
workers to such an extent that they mav be in a 
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better position to help themselves. This is only 
possible through organization, unity, federation, 
and solidarity 

At the recent convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor it was decided to make a more thor- 
ough effort for the organization of the unorganized. 
The Executive Council in turn entrusted this work 
to the undersigned. With my associates we must 
rely upon the energy and co-operation of our organ- 
izers and of the officers and the great rank and file 
of the labor movement. In the recent past, great 
activity has been shown. Large numbers of the 
unorganized have manifested a desire and willing- 
ness to organize into unions in full affiliation to the 
American Federation of Labor, and it has been well 
said: ‘‘We must take the current as it serves or lose 
our ventures.”’ So with the present revived hopes 
and feelings among the toilers. 

The labor movement of America expects that 
every man and every woman shall do his or her duty, 
not only to remain steadfast to the great cause of 
justice and humanity as represented by the organized 
labor movement, but to organize the unorganized 
workers of every trade and calling. There is no 
class of wage-workers so highly situated but that it 
would be aided by organization. There are none too 
low conditioned for whom the effort should not 
be made to bring them within the beneficent fold 
of unionism. All are asked and earnestly requested 
to help to organize 


The men employed in the iron and steel 
industries, 

In the sugar refining industry, 

In the laundering trade, 

In the carriage and wagon working trade, 

Those employed in the Postal service, 

Those employed as commercial telegraphers, 

Those employed by the city or municipal 
departments, 

Indeed, all who are yet unorganized or who 
are poorly organized. 

Organizers, salaried or voluntary, officers and 
members of the labor movement of America, this 
circular and appeal is addressed to you, not only to 
your self-interest but to your higher consciousness 
and deeper feeling of earnest hope for a brighter and 
better day for all. The duty of organizing, if well 
carried out, will now bring its beneficent results in its 
wake ; : 

For, information, write to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor where prompt attention, advice, and 
assistance will be given. Let us all put forth our 
level best efforts and make the year 1913 memorable 
as an epoch-making year for the extension, the 
growth, the development, and the progress and the 
advancement in the ever onward labor movement of 
America. Fraternally yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 























A F OF L. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING. 


[ The following is an extract of the minutes of the meeting of 
the Executive Council. It contains decisions only on some of the 
most important matters coming before that meeting. ] 

WasuincTon, D. C., January 20-25, 1913. 

President Gompers made an oral report on some of the most 
important matters to which he had given attention since the last 
meeting, referring to the important matters affecting the ex- 
tension of the labor movement, and also to pending legislation. 

Secretary Morrison submitted a report giving an accounting 
of the receipts and expenditures for the months of October, 
November, and December, 1912. The reports were accepted 
ind ordered made part of the official proceedings of the council 

neeting. 


The legislative Somnets of the. American Federation of Labor 
were discussed. The Legislative Committee was authorized to 
wrange a conference of all parties interested in the Workmen's 
Compensation bill so as to reach an understanding for combined 
-ffort to advance legislation. 





The Legislative Committee of the A. F. of L.-was directed to 
ise its efforts to prevent the passage of the Rockefeller Founda- 
ion bill (H. R. 19227) in its present form. 





President Gompers was directed to take such action as would 
ecure the passage of the Page Industrial Education and Voca- 
ional Training bill. Sat ow 


The E. C. endorsed the principles of the bill which was intro- 
iuced by Congressman Peter providing for an eight-hour day 
n the District of Columbia for women and minors. 

The matter of the appointments by President Taft for the 
Industrial Relations Commission was taken up for discussion, 
ind the following was adopted: 

““‘WueErzas, The Congress of the United States passed a law 
reating what is known as the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, to be composed of nine members, three of whom should 
e representatives of organized labor, in pursuance of which 
the A. F. of L., through its E. C. and by unanimous vote of the 
\. F. of L. Convention, recommended for places on said com- 
mission John B. Lennon and James O’Connell, active and well- 
known trade unionists of character and experience, familiar 
with all classes of industry, and in close touch with the workers 
generally, both men and women; therefore 

“‘Resolved, That President Gompers and Secretary Morrison 
»e, and are hereby, empowered and directed by the E. C. of the 
\. F. of L. to continue such effort as may be necessary to secure 
the confirmation by the Senate of John B. Lennon and James 
O’Connell as members of the Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions as representatives of organized labor in accord with the 
provisions of the law at this session of Congress, or should the 

Senate fail to confirm, to urge upon Honorable Woodrow Wilson, 
after his inauguration as President, his appointment of John B. 
lennon and James O’Connell and their confirmation by the 
Senate.” 

Attorney Jackson H. Ralston appeared before the E. C., by 
request, to furnish, and he did furnish, information in regard to 
the status of the contempt case against President Gompers, 
Vice-President Mitchell. and i Secretary Morrison. 





~ 

On the question of having | the he E. C. represented before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, Secretary Morrison was 
directed to inform the secretary oi the committee that the E. C. 
being in session the members would be unable to attend the 
committee at this time. 

President Taft having assented to the request for a conference 
the members of the E. C. waited upon him at the White House 
in reference to several matters of importance in which Labor is 
interested. 


The members of the E. C. appeared in a body before the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House in support of a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation bill, President Gompers at a later session of the com- 
mittee making the argument on behalf of the council. They 
then devoted several hours in conferring with different members 
of the Senate in the interests of legislation in which Labor is 
specially interested, particularly the enactment of the Clayton 
Injunction and Contempt bills, which have passed the House. 





President O’Connell and Secretary Berres of the Metal Trades 
Department appeared before the E. C., and President T. M. 
Daly, of the Metai Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Brass Work- 
ts; President M. O'Sullivan, of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers’ Alliance; President J. A. Franklin, of the Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, and President J. W. Kline, of the Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, in regard to the dispute with the York 
Manufacturing Company, and requested the FE. C. to use its 
best efforts to the end of having all members of organized labor 
assist in having ice machines assembled by union men 

On the complaint of the officers of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment against the attitude of the carpenters in the dispute with 
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the York Manufacturing C y, it was"decided that Presi- 
dent Gompers communicate with the officers of the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters in line with the recommendation of Secretary 
Berres; that is, that where there is a strike among the metal 
trades for better conditions in any plant, that the other trades 
ought to refuse to do the work of the men on strike. 
It was further decided that the Riggers’ Local Union also be 
notified to the same effect 


In considering Resolution 76* the E. C. directed that Presi- 
dent Gompers as soon as practicable should place an izer 
in Indianapolis for the purpose of assisting in organiving the 
employes of the E. C. Atkins Saw Company; also that he and 
Vice-President Huber should confer with the members of that 
firm in the near future 








Action upon the matter of the protest of the Metal Polishers, 
Buffers, Platers, Brass and Silver Workers’ Union of North 
America against the International Union of Carriage, Wagon 
and Automobile Workers of North America for taking metal 
polishers in the employ of the Pierce Automobile Plant of Buf 
falo, N. Y., in their organization was deferred until the next 
meeting of the E. C 


Upon the application of the Ivternational Printing Press 
men's Union for jurisdiction over newsboys and newspapet 
workers, not coming under the jurisdiction of irternationa 
unions, decision was deferred. 


Action upon the matter of A. F of L. sending a representa- 
tive to the next meeting of the International Secretariat was 
deferred until the next mecting of the E. C. 

The jurisdictional controversy ‘etween the International 
Union of Wood, Wire, and Metal Lathers and the Operative 
Plasterers’ Interrational Association in regard to jurisdiction 
over the sticking of corner beads was referred to the Building 
Trades Department * 


President J. A. Franklin, of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
appeared before the E. C. in regard to the controversy between 
the International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers and the Brotherhood of Boilermakers, relative to 
jurisdiction as set forth in Resolution 81. This resolution 
referred to the award made by Vice-President Duncan at the 
St. Louis Convention by which the representatives of both 
organizations agreed in advance to abide, but which the repre 
sentatives of the International Association of Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers have refused to sign. The Rochester 
Convention referred this resolution to the E. C. with authority 
to decide, first, whether an agreement was entered into between 
the representatives of the two organizations, defining the 
jurisdiction of each; second, if so, the E. C. shall have full 
authority to decide the terms of agreement and a 
of same 

The E. C. referred the matter to President ques to 
arrange for a conference between the officers of the two organi- 
zations at Indianapolis during the convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
the week of February 24th 





President Comerford of the International Union of Steam 
Engineers made application for change of title of that organiza- 
tion to ‘International Union of Steam and Operating Engineers. 
Protest was entered by the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers against the application if the change in 
title carried with it an extension of jurisdiction. Whereupon the 
representatives of the engineers signed the following declaration: 

“Mr. Comerford and Mr. Snellings for and on behalf of the 
International Union of Steam Engineers declare that in re- 
y age the change of title of that organization, it is not for 
¢ purpose of and shall not give to that organization any 
cone of its present jurisdiction.” 

The application was thereupon granted. 

The following communication from the San Francisco Labor 
Council was read 

San FrRANcisco, January 13, 
Mr. Samus. Gompsrs, President, A. F. of L., 
801 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Dear SiR AND BROTHER: The San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil in regular session assembled Friday evening, January 10, 
1913, unanimously endorsed enclosed resolutions declaring 
absolute confidence in yourself and E. C. 

With best wishes for your continued success, I remain, Fra 
ternally, Joun I. NOLAN, 

Secretary, San Francisco Labor Council 
RESOLUTION 
WauHereas, Certain statements have recently been made on 
the floor of this council, reflecting upon the loyalty to the labor 
movement of Samuel Gompers, President of the A. F. of L., and 
his associate members of the E. C. of that body; and 


1913 


*Resolutions thus referred to by number are resolutions of 
the Rochester Convention 
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Wuereas, These’statements besides being unjust, will, if 
uncontradicted, tend to create distrust and division in the ranks 
of labor; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the San Francisco Labor Council in meeting 
assembled, this 1%th dav of January, 1913, that these expressions 
of individual delegates are contrary to the true sentiment of this 
council and of the labor movement of this city toward the A. F. 
of L. and its officers; further 

Resolved, That this council hereby declares its absolute 
confidence in Samuel Gompers, as President of the A. F. of L., 
and reiterates its firm belief in his loyalty and devotion to the 
cause of labor, of which his whole career is sufficient proof; 
couples with its highest admiration for his personal qualities of 
courage and integrity; further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to 
President Gompers and to the Press of San Francisco. 

On the matter of Resolution 9 which crm for an increase 
n the strike benefits payable to A. F. of L., local trade and 
federal labor unions, and which was referred to the E. C. with 
instructions that if after proper investigatiou it is believed that 
strike benefits paid to the A. F. of L. local unions ought to be 
increased, the council should recommend that course to the 
next convention. Secretary Morrison was directed to make an 
investigation and to submit a statement showing the amount 
paid into the international unions for a strike fund, and the 
amount which these organizations pay per week for benefit, 
moat on the matter to be made to the next meeting of the 


Resolution 20 in regard to a minimum wage bill for women 
in the State of New York, was referred to President Gompers 
to gather what data he can from States where such a law is in 
existence and report to the next meeting of the E. C 





Copies of the protocol agreement secured by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union with the manufacturers were 
furnished to the members of the E. C. Secretary Morrison 
was directed to send telegrams to both organizations of Gar 
ment Workers in regard to their strike. 

Resolution 26, which requests that national and international 
organizations affiliated with the A. F. of L. should render all 
financial aid possible to the strikers on the Harriman and 
Illinois Central Railroad lines until such time as an amicable 
adjustment is reached, was referred to President Gompers to do 
what he can to carry the resolution into effect. 


It was decided that an effort be made to secure better organi- 
zation of the unorganized workers of New York City and 
vicinity, and greater unity among the organized, this applying 
particularly to the central bodies, and to this end the E. C. 
decided that conferences be held with the representatives of the 
various central bodies of New York and vicinity. 


Resolution 27 instructing the E. C. to compile a list of men 
and women who are competent to serve as lecturers for the 
trade union movement and who are willing to give their services 
in this respect, with a statement of the terms on which they can 
be secured, so that any of the subordinate organizations de- 
siring and able to meet these terms may be able to secure their 
services, was referred to President Gompers to carry into effect 


Resolution 40 which endorsed the system of university exten- 
tion similar to the one provided by the State of Wisconsin, 
urging all state federations, central bodies, and organized labor 
generally to make every effort in their respective States to 
cause such changes to be made as will bring the work of State- 
owned universities nearer to the needs of the working people, 
was referred to President Gompers to carry into effect. 


James T. Guffin appeared before the E. C. in regard to Reso 
lutions 49 and 87, referring to State uniformity of text-books, 
and made a statement in favor of this legislation. The E. C 
in the interest of efficiency and economy declared in favor of 
State uniformity of school books 


Resolution 52, which provides that the officers of the A. F. of 
L. communicate with the officers of the state federations of 
labor with the view of securing greater uniformity of legisla- 
tion in the several States, was referred to President Gompers 
to carry into effect, that he advise in his correspondence that 
the presidents of the groups of States having kindred indus- 
tries correspond or hold conferences for the purpose of securing 
uniform legislation and that draft of such legislation when 
agreed upon be furnished to the President of the A. F. of L. 
or advice and suggestion. 





Resolution 54 which requested that the E. C. be directed 
to secure from all affiliated organizations having labels all items 
of expenses for the purpose of determining the cost of main 
taining and defending the label, referred by the convention to the 
E. C. for such action as might be deemed advisable, was referred 





to the Label Trades Department with request that the informa- 
tion be secured and submitted to the next meeting of the E. C. 

Upon Resolution 61 upon which the convention directed that 
conferences between representatives of the Cigarmakers’ 
International Union and the National Stogie Makers’ League be 
continued looking to perfecting amalgamation of the two 
organizations, it was directed the effort to bring about an 
amalgamation be continued. 





Resolution 75, which is an appeal by the Badge, Banner, 
Regalia, Button and Novelty Workers No. 14,065, of New 
York City, that the E. C. render all possible aid to the organi- 
zation, and request such international and national unions as 
have members employed in badge, banner, regalia, button and 
novelty shops to render moral assistance to the union in New 
York City, by urging the workers in such shops engaged in 
this industry to join local No. 14,065, was approved 

Resolution 126 dealing with the situation affecting the 
building trades in Boston, on account of the affiliation of 
building trades locals with the dual building trades organiza- 
tion, and upon which the convention directed that a conference 
of representatives of the international unions in interest be 
held in Boston, at which a representative of the A.F. of L. shall 
be present, looking to remedying the situation, was referred to 
President Gompers to co-operate with the officers of the Building 
Trades Department in the matter. 


President M. O'Sullivan, of the Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers’ Alliance, appeared before the E. C. in regard to the 
request that state bodies and central bodies be notified to enforce 
the decisions and actions of the Building Trades Department 
He asked that the central labor union of Syracuse, New York 
be notified immediately of the decision of the Building Trades 
Department in regard to the jurisdiction controversy between 
the Sheet Metal Workers and the United Brotherhood of Car- 
pentess and Joiners. It was decided that request be complied 
with by Secretary Morrison upon receiving written request 
from President O'Sullivan. 


It was directed that that part of the report of the E. C. 
to the Rochester Convention upon the subject of industrial 
unionism, be printed in pamphlet form for general distribu- 
tion. 

Upon Resolution 13 dealing with the federation of interna- 
tional unions in the same industry, to the end that joint action 
may be assured in all disputes between organized labor and 
employers and upon which the convention declared that the 
principle contained in the resolution is covered by section 2 of 
the autonomy declaration of the Scranton Convention, and 
referred the resolution to the E. C. with instructions to do what- 
ever it properly can to establish co-operation among organiza- 
tions of kindred trades, it was directed that the President of the 
A. F. of L. be instructed to encourage the federation of all 
organizations, whose members are employed in kindred and 
closely allied trades, and that the President encourage the 
amalgamation of trades where it is mutually agreeable to them. 

The matter of the Boy Scout Movement, upon which the con- 
vention directed that the officers of the A. F. of L. keep in con- 
stant touch with this movement, so as to prevent its activities 
or purposes being directed toward any military movement or 
militarism in any form, and that the Boy Scout Movement be 
urged to a constantly closer sympathetic attitude toward the 
organized labor movement, was referred to President Gompers 
to carry into effect. 

On the matter of an office building for the A. F. of L. the 
officers at Washington were directed to make further investiga- 
tion and consult with the officers of the A. F. of L. departments 
and make comprehensive report upon the subject to the next 
meeting of the E. C. 

The matter of the Labor Forward Movement was referred 2 
Secretary Morrison to submit to the next meeting of the E. 

a practical plan for such a movement. 

Resolution 44, which directed the officers of the A. F. of L 
to arrange for an A. F. of L. exhibit at the Panama Exposition 
in San Francisco in 1915, was referred to Secretary Morrison 
to arrange for such an exhibit. 





The matter of the instructions of the Rochester Convention 
that efforts be continued to secure better co-operation between 
the Farmers’ Union and the organizations of labor, and that 
authority be given for a representative of the A. F. of L. to 
attend the next convention of the Farmers’ Educational and 
Co-operative Union, was referred to President Gompers to do 
all that possibly can be done to bring about co-operation 
between the Farmers’ Union and organized labor 
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The council then adjourned and met later with the executive 
board of the National Farmers’ Union, meeting in Washington, 
a Se 


The communic&tion of the District Labor Council of Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, asking if the circular conveying notification 
of the revocation of the charter of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners is a direct mandate from the A. F. of L. 
to the Toronto Central Body to unseat delegates of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and joiners, or if it is to be regarded 
merely as information relative to a question of trade jurisdiction 
between two organizations, was referred to President Gompers 
to see that the provision of the constitution of the A. F. of L., 
regulating representation in central bodies, is enforced. 

On the appeal of Typographical Union, No. 78, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., from the action of the Fort Wayne Federa- 
tion of Labor in taking action against the daily papers of 
Chicago, on account of the strike of the pressmen and stereo- 
typers, the protest of the Typographical Union being based on 
the grounds that the Chicago dailies employ union labor ex- 

lusively in their composing rooms and photo-engraving depart- 
ments, it was directed that Typographical Union, No. 78, be 
notified that the appeal should be filed through its international 
fficers. 





Consideration was given to a number of resolutions from the 
Rochester Convention dealing with controversies with the vari- 
us affiliated organizations and the firms by which their mem- 
vers are employed. These were referred to President Gompers 
to take such action as will be helpful to establish better rela- 
tons. 


There were about twenty resolutions of the Rochester Con- 
ention asking for the assistance or appointment of special 
wganizers. A number of similar requests have been made since 

the convention. These were all referred to President Gompers 
who complied as fully as the fun*s of the Federation warrant, in 
several instances the appointme: ts being immediately made. 


It was directed that when the next circular is issued for a 
campaign among the iron and steel workers that it include a 
statement setting forth the wages they should receive for an 
eight-hour day. 


Application for charter by the Photo and Gelatin Workers’ 
Union of America was granted as a local union. 





Action upon the application for charter by the Inkmakers’ 
Union of Pittsburg, and by Masters, Mates, and Pilots of San 
Francisco, was deferred until the next meeting. The appli- 
cation from the Newsboys’ Union of Louisville, Ky., was 
deferred for correspondence with the officers of the Allied 
Printing Trades. 





Mr. John P. Frey, of the International Molders’ Union, and 
\ttorney W. B. Rubin appeared before the E. C. and discussed 
the subject of “legal efficiency”’ in behalf of organized labor. 
\ttorney Rubin stated that he would prepare a digest of all 
labor laws provided the A. F. of L. would bear the expense of 
two investigators. Mr. Frey urged careful and favorable con- 
sideration of the project by the E.C. Mr. Rubin was requested 
to make his statement and suggestions in writing, which he 
greed to do, and action thereon was deferred. 

It was decided that the following telegram be sent: 

“WasHincTon, D..C., January 23, 1013. 
Mr. P. J. Stewart, 
care of L. H. Moore, 512 East 8th Street, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

The E. C. of the A. F. of L. in session assembled expresses 
the hope that the Arkansas Legislature may not appeal or 
weaken the Mine Run law of Arkansas. 

FRANK Morrison.” 


President Short, of the Building Trades Department, brought 
to the attention of the council the matter of the non-affiliation 
the Operative Plasterers’ International Association with the 
Building Trades Department, and requested the officers of the 

F. of L. to notify the operative plasterers to affiliate with the 
Building Trades Department. President Gompers was author- 
ized to communicate with the officers of the Operative Plaster- 
ers’ International Association accordingly 


President Short called the attention of the E. C. to section 14 
of the constitution of the International Hodcarriers, Building 
and Common Laborers’ Union, which reads as follows 

“Sec. 14. Every five (5) years the general secretary-treasurer 
shall place before the unions, by referendum vote, the question 
1s to whether or not a convention shall be called that year. If 
two-thirds of the members voting cast their ballots in favor o! 

alling a convention, the general secretary-treasurer shall issue 
the convention call. 
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“The secretary-treasurer shall send out the convention call 
three (3) months before the date of the convention, and if one 
(1) month before the date of the convention it is found that not 
one-half of the locals affiliated intend to be represented at the 
convention, the secretary-treasurer shall notify the local unions 
that the convention shall be postponed for another term. 

“The meetings of this international union will be held on the 
third Monday in September, at such place as shall be desig- 
nated by the convention at the preceding session. Majority of 
delegates representing, accepted by the convention, shall con- 
stitute a quorum, and all business transacted by them will be 
considered legal. Election shall take place at said convention.” 

After discussion the matter was deferred until the next meet- 
ing of the Council. 

Authority was given for President Gompers and Vice- 
President Huber to arrange a conference between the represen- 
tatives of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and the 
International Union of the United Brewery Workmen looking 
to reaching an agreement in regard to the jurisdiction over 
distillery teamsters and mineral water drivers, to be held while 
President Gompers is in Indianapolis attending the Bridge and 
Structural Iron Workers’ convention 

The application of the Georgia Federation of Labor for mem- 
bers of the E. C. and organizers to address labor meetings, 
which will be held throughout the State on the date that will be 
set aside to be known as “Organizing Day,” was referred to 
President Gompers to take such action as circumstances will 
permit. 

Resolution 65, requesting that the E. C. shall take up with 
the proper authorities the matter of having citizen mae govee 
preference over alien labor in all government work in the 
tory of Hawaii was referred to President Gompers to comply 
with the request of the resolution. 

On the matter of the amalgamation of the organizations of 
steam shovel and dredgemen, President Gompers was author 
ized to invite all organizations interested, namely, the Inter 
national Brotherhood of Steam Shovelmen and Dredgemen 
Associated Union of Steam Shovelmen, International Long 
shoremen’s Association, Mining Department, Internationa! 
Union of Steam Engineers, United Mine Workers of America 
Western Federation of Miners, International Brotherhood of 
Stationary Firemen, and the Building Trades Department, to 
have representatives attend a conference at the next meeting 
of the E. C., that the date of the meeting be included in the 
letter to each organization, and that they be informed that the 
E. C. will act upon this question at that meeting. 

It was also directed that information be secured as to the 
number of members of the steam shovel workers in the steam 
engineers’ and longshoremen’s organizations 


Resolution 17. in regard to the complaint of the Interna 
tional Brotherhood of ——— against the Carriage and 
Wagon Workers’ Internatiorfal Union, alleging violation on the 
part of the carriage and wagon workers of the agreement en- 
tered into and signed by representatives of the Carriage and 
Wagon Worker<’ International Union, the International 
Brotherhood of Rlacksmiths, and Upholsterers’ International 
Union, was referred to President Gompers to arrange for a con 
ference of the representatives of the three organizations looking 
o securing an adjustment 


President Gompers brought before the council a proposition 
of Andrew Gallagher in regard to a contract he desires to make 
covering advertisements in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
It was decided that if Mr. Gallagher or those whom he repre- 
sents desire to submit a proposition covering the advertising 
business of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST in its present form 
and size—it will be considered by the E. C., but that the form 
and size can not be changed for the convenience of advertisers. 


The following recommendations of the E. C. to the last 
convention and upon which the convention failed to act, were 
taken up for consideration 

That the E. C. of the A. F. of L. be authorized and empowered 
to make a further investigation of the subject-matter of con- 
solidating the Weekly News Letter with the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST, and to issue it weekly with such general instructions 
as are contained in the resolutions of the conventions of 1893, 
and of 1910, and having in mind the constitutional provision 
regarding the publication of the A. F. of L.'s financial transac- 
tions, and that if the E. C. shall deem such consolidation and 
change expedient and advantageous, it shall have the authority 
to carry the same into effect 

The entire matter was referred to President Gompers and 
Secretary Morrison for the purpose of drafting for the con 
sideration of the E. C. a proposition relative to the issuance of a 
weekly paper, also upon the question of merging the A. F. of L. 
Weekly News Letter with the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, for 
recommendation to the next convention of the A. F. of L 
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On the matter of the jurisdiction controversy between the 
International Hodcarriers, Building and Common Laborers’ 
Union and the American Brotherhood of Cement Workers, 
upon which the Rochester Convention endorsed the action of 
the E. C. in extending the jurisdiction of the Hodcarriers to 
include cement laborers employed in the construction of sewers 
and tunnels, and, further, endorsed the action of the E. C. in 
sustaining the appeal of the Hodcarriers, Building and Com- 
mon Laborers’ Union from the decision of the Tampa Conven- 
tion of the Building Trades Department, which had conceded 
to the American Brotherhood of Cement Workers jurisdiction 
over laborers doing the mixing of concrete, the letter of Secre 
tary-Treasurer Wm. J. Spencer, of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment, was taken up wherein he requested an interpretation of 
the action of the Rochester Convention of the A. F. of L. with 
regard to the exact status of the cerrent workers in so far as the 
jurisdiction of that organization is concerned, so that he can 
make reply to President Murray of the American Brotherhood 
of Cement Workers in regard to his request for information 
on this matter. 

_ It was decided that in view of the fact that the Rochester 
Convention had acted upon this case it is within the province 
of the Building Trades Department to carry that decision into 
effect and for this reason it is referred back to that department 

Resolutions 30 and 56, requesting assistance to secure the 
affiliation of the building trades locals with the bona fide central 
body and building trades council of Hartford, Conn., were re- 
ferred to the officers at headquarters to act with the officers 
of the Building Trades Department looking to remedying the 
situation at Hartford. 

_ Action upon the proposition of the amalgamation of the 
Compressed Air and Foundation Workers’ Union and the 
Tunnel and Subway Constructors’ International Union, con- 
ference upon which matter was arranged to be held at A. F. of 
L. headquarters at New York City, Organizer Frayne to repre- 
sent the A. F. of L., and upon which he has not yet submitted 
his report, was deferred until he reports. 


It was decided that: In harmony with the action of the E.C 
at the meeting upon the adjournment of the Rochester Conven- 
tion, the E. C. and officers at headquarters were directed to 
endeavor to secure the appointment of W. B. Wilson as Secre 
tary of the Department of Commerce and Labor, or if the 
proposed Department of Labor is created, his appointment as 
Secretary of the department 


It was resolved, that it is the sense of the E. C. of the A. F. of 
L., that Hon. Chas. P. Neill has served faithfully and ably in 
the capacity as Commissioner of Labor, and that his reappoint- 
ment be strongly urged. 

_ The matter of the resolution adopted by the Rochester 
Convention of the Building Trades Department in regard to 
affiliated international unions refusing to comply with the laws 
and decisions rendered by the department on jurisdiction dis 
putes, and the resolution further requesting the E. C. of the 
A. F. of L. to co-operate with the E. C. of the department to the 
end that the laws and decisions of the department be observed 
and, further, that the E. C. of the A. F. of L. notify all State 
and central bodies of the decision so rendered, and that they 
put forth every effort to have same complied with, was referred 
to Secretary Morrison to comply when Secretary-Treasurer 
Spencer furnishes a list of the cities where locals of organiza- 
tions affiliated with the department are violating its decisions. 


On Resolution 115, requesting an investigation in the mining 
and iron industries of West Virginia, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Colorado, certain sections of Pennsylvania, and other 
States, for the purpose of ascertaining to what extent peonage 
is practiced, and to what extent the State and Federal laws 
are violated inthe importation and employment of bodies of 
armed men under the guise of guards or detectives. and upon 
which President White, of the United Mine Workers of America, 
has submitted a report upon conditions which are within the 
knowledge of the officials of the United Mine Workers’ organiza- 
tions, it was directed that the officers of the A. F. of L. be helpful 
in securing a thorough investigation in accordance with the 
intent of the resolution 


Resolution 23, setting forth the complaint against the Buffalo, 
N. Y., United Trades and Labor Council for retaining the dual 
union of Millwrights unaffiliated with the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, two local branches of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, a dual organization 
of the electrical workers, and representatives of the Amalga- 
mated Wood Workers, was referred to Secretary Morrison to 
cafry out the law of the Federation regulating representation in 
chartered central bodies, and that unless information is received 
within thirty days of his notification to the Buffalo central body, 
that the constitution of the A. F. of lL. has been complied with, 
the charter of the United Trades and Labor Council of Buffalo, 









N. Y., shall be revoked and the officers of the A. F. of L. shal 
immediately proceed to organize a central body in aifiliation 
to the A. F. of L. It was further decided that when notifica- 
tion of this action is sent to the United Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil at Buffalo, that the specific violations of the constitution 
charged, and this decision, be enumerated. 

It was also decided that a communication as per above 
action be addressed to the President and Secretary of the central 
body, and that President T. V. O'Connor, of the International 
Longshoremen's Association, act as representative of the A. F. 
of L. in this case. 


The representatives of the International Steel and Copper 
Plate Printers’ Union appeared before the E. C. in support 
of their protest against the method adopted by the Government 
of “washing” old notes instead of printing new notes. Presi- 
dent Gompers was authorized to aid the plate printers by taking 
the matter up with the Secretary of the Treasury 


On Resolutions 45, 46, 47, and 89 embodying the charges 
against the White Rats Actors’ Union, and upon which con- 
ference was held in New York City bctween all parties in 
interest, President Gompers and Secretary Morrison repre- 
senting the E. C., it was directed that the committee prepare 
a report of its findings upon the investigation and that it be sub 
mitted to the E. C. by mail. 

The application of the White Rats Actors’ Union for the 
endorsement of the button adopted by that organization. was 
endorsed 





Action upon the appeal of Typographical Union No. 8 against 
the action of the St. Louis Trades and Labor Union in endorsing 
the protest of the Brewers and Malsters’ Union No. 6 against 
the withdrawal of the label from the Labor Publishing Company 
as.a result of the controversy between the Typographical Union 
and the company, and upon which the Trades and Labor Union 
requested the Typographical Union to restore the use of the 
label to said Labor Publishing Company, the appeal of the 
Typographical Union being based on the grounds that the 
central body has no province to interfere in a matter which 
affects the internal affairs of the Typographical local. was 
deferred. 

On the matter of the dispute of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union with the Chicago newspapers,and upon which 
the convention provided that a committee, comprised of 
representatives appointed by the E. C. proceed to Chicago for 
the purpose of endeavoring to effect an adjustment of the 
controversy existing between the printing trades unions and 
newspaper publishers of that city, President Gompers reported 
that conference was held in New York City between the repre- 
sentatives of the organizations at interest, with President 
Gompers, Vice-President Alpine, and Treasurer Lennon, con 
stituting the committee appointed by the E. C. in pursuance 
of the instructions of the convention, at which time it was 
decided that the representatives of the organizations in interest 
should be communicated with after the first of January to ascer- 
tain when they could meet the committee in Chicago. President 
Gompers and the special committee were authorized to continue 
their efforts to adjust the controversy. 

The matter of the wage-scale of Federal Labor Union, No. 
11796, of Monterey, Cal., and upon which President Gompers 
has requested the secretary of the local to furnish information 
as to whether there are not local unions of teamsters, cement 
workers, and blacksmiths in Monterey, for which trades the 
scale of the local makes provision, to which the men working at 
these trades now members of the Federal Labor Union could 
belong, was referred to President Gompers with authority to 
endorse the scale providing the information he receives from 
the local in response to his communication is satisfactory 

The request of the Universal Co-operative Union that Presi- 
dent Gompers attend the convention of this organization to be 
held in Chicago next month was referred to President Gompers 
to attend the convention or arrange for some other representa- 
tive to be present. 

The application of the Brotherhood of Railroad Freight 
Handlers tor assistance to rebuild their organization, which has 
had a serious setback on account of the long-drawn-out strike 
in the Middle West, was referred to President Gompers to 
instruct the organizers of the A. F. of L. to give every assistance 
possible to organize the railroad freight handlers. 


The matter of the controversy between Laborers’ Protective 
Union, No. 8079, and the Witherbee, Sherman Company, of 
Mineville, N. Y., involving the demands of that union for im- 
proved conditions and rectifying the graft system charged by 
the organization against foremen in the employ of the company, 
was referred to President Gompers to try and arrange a con- 
ference with the officers of the Witherbee, Sherman Company 




















1913, and to associate with him in 


Vednesday, January 29, 
C. as may be in New 


ich conference such members of the F. 
ork on that date 

The communication from the American Peace Society, call- 
g attention to the dangerous features of the Pepper bill (H. R 
41), which aims to increase the efficiency of the organized 
litia of the United States by paying from the United States 
reasury officers of the State militia on the basis of a certain 
rcentage of the officers of like rank in the regular army, was 
erred to President Gompers to do what he can to secure the 
feat of the bill. 


[he communication from Organizer Michael Goldsmith, of 
veland, Ohio, relative to the dual union of Jewish brick- 
ers of that city recent.y organized, also the communication 
»m William Dobson, secretary of the Bricklayers and Masons’ 
ternational Union, stating he has received information from 
‘ir local in Cleveland that this dual body had been chartered 
the A. F. of L. and filing protest against such action, was 
srred to Secretary Morrison to notify Secretary Dobson that 

A. F. of L. has not issued a charter to the bricklayers of 
veland or elsewhere, except in Porto Rico 


Che report of Organizer Frank H. McCarthy on the secession 
|.eather Workers’ Local, No. 3, of Lowell, Mass., from the 
algamated Leather Workers’ Union was taken up. Organizer 
Carthy reports that Local No. 3 contributes 90 per cent of 
total income of the international, for which the local receives 
benefits, financial or otherwise; that the income of the inter- 
tional is so small that it is hardly sufficient to meet the ordi- 
ry administrative expenses. The international officers admit 
it Local No. 3 is the only real local of the leather workers in 
istence, and also admit the impossibility of the international 
ing the work which an international should do, but refuses 
relinquish the international charter, the sole reason for such 
ition being that they intend to request President Gompers 
appoint special permanent organizers to be sent into the 
ither industry localities of the country and by that means 
pect to build up their international union. 
( ee ag McCarthy submitted a proposition, to which 
No. 3 agreed, that if it would vote to affiliate with the 
malgamated Leather Workers’ Union and pay up its tax, he 
yuld make a complete inquiry into the actual status of the 
rye rr Leather Workers’ Union and report his findings 
» the A. F. of L. with such recommendations as to continuance 
withdrawal of its charter as would seem warranted by the 
ts. 
The matter was referred to President Gompers to carry into 
ect Organizer McCarthy's recommendatidns when he com- 
letes his inquiry into the status of the Amalgamated Leather 
orkers’ Union. . 
The matter of the controversy y between the Amalgamated 
lass Werkers’ International Association and the Brotherhood 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers, in regard to juris- 
tion over putty glaziers, was referred to the next meeting of 
E. C., the officers of both organizations to be informed of 
date of the next meeting. 
On the application of the Chicago Federation of Labor to be 
pplied with sufficient copies of the Weekly News Letter each 
ek for distribution among the delegates, Secretary Morrison 
is authorized to inform the officers of the Chicago Federation 
labor that under present instructions the Weekly News 
tter is issued only for the labor press and organizing work. 





lhe moving picture operators of New York City applied for 
urter. This was protested by the International Alliance of 
heatrical no Employes. President Gompers was directed 
hold a conference. Further action was also taken in the 
utter. — 

The request from representatives of various organizations 
Syracuse, N. Y., for an organizer to assist the Syracuse Labor 


orward Movement was referred to the officers at headquarters 


do the best they can to be helpful. 





The matter of the protest of the International Longshore- 


men's Association against the Chicago Federation of Labor for 
recognizing the delegates of seceding or dual organizations was 
referred to President Gompers for a conference with the parties 


interest when he next visits Chicago. 


Che work of organizing the yet aqerepetend in the skilled, 


unskilled, and among the apetary laborers was taken up in 
rder and fully discussed. 
were received upon these and many other topics affecting the 
rights and interests of the working people of America, all of 
which occupied much of the time and attention of the E. C. 
luring its week’s meeting. 


arge number of communications 


It was decided that unless an emergency shall arise requiring 


an earlier meeting, the next meeting of the E. C shall be held 
he week beginning April 14 
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The following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
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ated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 
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Balance on hand December 31, 1912 , 

Pocket knife blade — and finishers intl 
union, tax, o. n, d, 

Intl brick, 7 and oe cotta workers alliance, 
tax, dec. 

Switchmens aE of N 


A, tax, dec, "12 


Journeymen stonecutters assn of N A, tax, 
dec, ’ ; 
Amalgamated assn of aon, steel, and tin 


workers, tax, o, n, d, 

Trades council, Appieton Ww is, tax, oct, "11, 
and incl dec, ‘12 

Trades and hh assem, 
o, n, "12 

Central labor union, Lewiston and Auburn, Me, 


to 


Keokuk, Iowa, ‘tax, s, 


tax, sept, '12, to and incl feb, "13 : 
Lamplighters 11943, tax, nov, '12, $5; df, $5. 
Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, dec, ‘1?, $1; 


» ees , : 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14030, tax, dec, 
'12, 40c; d f, 40c. 


Oil workers and refiners 13124, tax, n, d, "12, 
0; df, 

amen prot assn 10952, tax, dec, “12 

Federal labor 9068, tax, dec, '12, 60c; df, 60c.. 

Cotton ae 9143, tax, o, n, d, , $3.15; 
df, 

Necktemakes 12655, tax, o, n, d, 24. 50; 
df, 


onauies alien and setters 8373, tax, n, d, 
12, j, f, m, a, m, '13, $2.45; df, $2.45....... 
Suspender workers 12282, tax, s, o, n, d, "12, 
$1.90; df, $1.90 

Cable workers prot 14280, tax, nov, '12, $3. 70; 
df, $3.70. ‘ 

Sewer ane drain lay ers 14272, tax, o, n, d, "12 
$8.5 55. 

Rellroad helpers and laborers 14283, tax, dec, 
12, 50c; df, 50c. 

Metropolitan park department ‘laborers 14223, 
tax, dec, '12, $2; df, $2. 

Central = Rawk, 
j, f, m, ‘1: 

Richmond , EE central trades and labor 
council, Staten Island, N Y, tax, o, n, d, 

Central labor union Clinton, Ind, tax, Z n, 

"12 


Santa Rosa, Cal, tax, 


Central labor union, Quincy, Mass, tax, a, s, 0, 
> 
2 


Trades council, Anderson, Ind, tax, s, o, n, 12 
Central labor union, Norfolk county, Mass, tax, 
s, 0. nm,’ shee tesuase 
Bar pilots 13167, Ns o, n, d, "12, i, f, m, a, "13, 
$7.70; df, 3 
Cementmakers, 14061, . 2, $5.2 25; df, 
; sup $4.25. 
Glass house employes 14340, sup. 
Federal labor 9985, sup 
Federal labor 11643, tax, dec, "12, $1 05; ‘df, 
$1.05; sup, 42c .. 
Cigar tobacco strippers 12971, sup. 
Iron and steel workers 14372 —_— 
Wholesale wine clerks 14328, su 
Federal labor 10651, tax, dec, ' 
sup, $2.35 . 
Basketmakers prot 14353, tax, dec, 


tax, dec, I 


Pi, abs a oa: 


12, $5; df. 


Fa Ray 7 
Flour and cereal mill employes 14039, — 
Prof P F Hoxie, Chicago, Ill, sup........ ; 
Intl typographical union, sup... . . : 
Federal labor 13136, sup... .. 
Federated trades council, Providence, R I, sup, 
Amalgamated assn street and electric railway 

employes of A, sup... 
Federal labor 14373, dash athnn akties s 
American bro of slate workers, tax,n,d,'12.. 
United bro of leather workers on horse goods, 

tax, o, n. d, "12. 

Amalgamated assn of street and electric railway 

employes of A, tax, o, n, d,' 
Central labor union, “AT OS N Y, tax, 

s, 0, n, 12 
Central labor union, Hazelton, Pa, tax, apr, 12 

to and incl dec, ‘12 
- * labor 14257, tax, nov, 


Buildin 
df 


"12, $1.70; df, 
f employes 1 2695, f, "13, $s; 


tax, j, 





62 


19 
61 


66 


90 


Omen 


—— eNO 


~ 
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(The months are abbrevi- 
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80 
00 


40 
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ky df, 90c 


Tuck pointers 14180, tax, o, n, 
, $1.50; df, 


Federal labor 6925, tax, o, n, d, 
$1.50 


Firemens assn | 2270, tax, jan, '13, $5; df, $5 

Cooks a waiters 10968, tax, dec, ‘12, $7; 
df, 

Pearl o tton workers 50077. tax, dec, °12, 
$24.95. df, $24.95; sup $2.25 

Scalemen . prot 11403, tax, jan, 13. $3; ‘df, $3; 
BENS ihc atin. Genes Scdaeaie : 


Firemens »rot and benevolent assn 14359, sup 
Central | :>or union, Holyoke, Mass, sup 

United g irment workers of A, sup 

Intl bro pulp, sulphite, and paper = workers 


of the U S, and Can, tax, o, n, , $37.30; 
sup, $'75 jae 

— flint glass workers union, tax, dec, 
"12, jar, "13 

Bottle, « 1p, cork and stopper workers 10875, 
tax, jaa, 13, $11.25; df, $11.2 _ 

Federal! | bor 7591, tax, o, n, d, "$3. 75; df, 
$3 75 

Railway helpers and laborers 12775, tax, dec, 
"12, $ '.65; d f, $2.65 : 

United h use shorers movers and sheath pilers 
7417, tax, n, d, "12, $15; df, $15 

$2.10; 


Street s veepers 13123, tax, o, n, d, ‘12, 
7 | (eee 
United | :boers 14190, sup 
Watch case makers 12786. 
$1; d f, $1; sup, 30c..... ; 
Intl bro of foundry employes, sup. 
Federated trades council, Milwauke ee, Wi is, SUD, 
School caretakers 14362, tax, d, ‘12, j,'13 
$1.85; df, 


tan. 6, °12. i, °13, 


$1.85. 


Carriag?, wagon, and automobile workers intl 


union of N A, tax, n, d, ‘12. 
Diamond workers prot union of A, 
dec, '12 
Sart = telegraphers union of A, tax, o, n, 
. 82, 3, 
White rats ote union of A, tax, jan, ‘13 
Operative plasterers intl assn of US and Can, 


tax, 


$1 80 


3 00 
10 00 


51 00 


30 00 


20 
25 


o> 


nh 
> 
3 


w 
x 
o 


36 00 


nN 
= 


40 00 
73 33 


6. 





tax, o, n, d, 12. ‘ 
American federation of music “cr ‘tax, jan, 13 
Gas sous 12899, tax, dec, , $3.95; f d, 


Ti in, oh iron, and granite ware workers 10943 
tax, jan, '13, $14.10; d f, $14.10. 
Trades and labor assem, Grand se 

tax, sept, '12, to and incl feb, 
Federal labor 12901, tax. nov, 
3.85 


| N Dak 
1 "$3.85; df. 


Trades council, Chickasha, Okla, tax, dec, ’12, 
to and incl may, "13 


Trades counci!, Dayton, Ohio, tax sept, ’12, to 
and incl feb, ‘13. ‘ 
Central labor union, ‘Willimantic, Conn, tax, 


Ss, 0, 0, : 
Trades and labor council, Fond du Lac, 

tax. sept, a cag gle "13 
Window washers 12865, tax, jan, 13, $4; 


, Wis, 


Cut nail workers prot 7029 
$2.25; df, $2 

Federal labor 14 8. tax, nov, 

Sail — tent makers 12757 
| > Serer 

ir al nee 14333 tax, o, n, d, 12, 

9 7 tory tobacco strippers 9608, tax, dec, 
"12, $7.50; df, $7.50 

Central labor union, 
s, Oo, n, "12 

Street, sewer, and general excavating Jaborers 


tax, j. f, m, "13, 


"12, 50c; ‘df. 50c¢ 
, tax, jan, "13, $1; 


$1.95: df, 





Woodland, 


11603, tax, o, n, d, "12, $7 50; d f, $7 50. 
Laborers prot 12943, tax, n, d,'12, $13; df, $13 
— labor union, Bridgeport, Conn, tax, f, 


A Pre rr rar 
Trades and labor assem, Bez 1umont, 
a, s, o, "12 
roe labor 8116, tax, o, n, d, °12, 
$1.50 
Bootbl: ac 
df, $1.7 


Tex, tax, 
$1.50; df, 


s , grat 14337, tax, dec, ‘12, $1.75; 


Cement ond rock asphalt workers 26, sup 

E W Van Dwyn, Des Moines, Iowa (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics), sup 

Intl union pavers, rammermen, flag layers, 
asphalt workers, bridge and stone curb set- 
ters. sup. 

Quarry wx wrkers intl union of N A, sup. 

Intl printing pressmens union, sup. 

Quarrv workers int! union of N A, sup we 

Federal labor 11796, tax, dec, '12, $2; d f, $2: 
Gums DOs... cccccsescceccccsess 

Federation of labor, Springfield, Ill, sup . 

Badge, banner, regalia, button, and novelty 
workers 14297, tax, dec, '12, $4.25; df, $4.25; 
sup $2.50,. 

Fish workers 14317, 
$1.90: sup, 50c. ‘ 

John E Spielman, Minneapolis, Minn, sup,.. wie 

Washington state federation of ther, Aone 

Stone bankers 14210, tax, dec, ‘12, ;df, $1; 
sup 50c. 

United laborers 14143, tax, dec, ge A “$1. 15; df, 
$1.15; sup, 

Ship riggers 14336, 
$1.10; sup, 6c... 

Firemens 14339, tax, n, d, "12, $1.30; df, $1. 30; 


‘tax, dec, ’12, $1.90; d f, 


tax, dec, 12, $1.10; df, 


sup $1. 
Clay miners 14343, tax, dec, '12, $1.35; d ‘ 
$1.35; sup, $2.50 atte 
Federal labor 8060, tax, jan, '13, $4.15; d f, 
$4.15; sup, $1.45 < 


Wm W Fefield, Springfield, ‘Mass, sup.. 

Federal labor 14374, sup.... 

Intl steel and copper Plate printers union of 
N A, tax, o, n, d, "12 

Wire sewers pret, assn 12600, tax, n, d, 
"13, $2.85; d f, $2.85... 

Tuck aes 10384, tax, dec, 
$3.50 


12, 5, 
12, $3.50; df, 


Trades assem, “Twin Falls, Idaho, tax, jan, ‘13, 
to and inc! june, ‘13 eae rear 
Suspendermakers 9560, jan, "13, $7.50; 
Re DCMS cl endeanauscwnse<des 
Crown, cork, and seal operativ es a , Su 


tax, 


Horse nail makers 10953, tax, dec, 2. 85; 
Te Oe eT 
Stone derrickmen 6721, tax, dec,’ 12, $2.50; df, 

ED BU BERS 6 was cc ccuccscensagvegoene 


12, $4.70; 


— nail makers 7073, tax, ‘0, n, 
, $4.70; sup, $30.. 
saves, food, and sanitary ‘science inspectors assn 


— o 


nN 


00 


00 
00 


50 
00 


00 
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The Siliatnas of Drinking | 
BAKER’ | 
C O C O A I 

i 
F The Cocoa of | 
~ . * 
é High Quality 
a Se Dod | 
mlie in its absolute | 
purity and whole- 
someness, its deli- 
cious natural flavor, 
and its perfect | 
assimilation by the | 
digestive organs. | 
As there are many inferior 
imitations, consumers should 
Registered be sure to get the genuine with 
U.S. Pat. Off 
our trade-mark on package. 
| 
Walter Baker © Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. || 
== —— I 
12912, tax, om. "12, $2.20; df, $2.20; sup, 
Sd a5 DD knereseceseumensenn ee aes $10 50 
8. Intl union of elevator constructors, tax, 

dec, * — 16 48 
Natl federation of post office clerks, tax, o, 

Serer ee 40 02 
Intl ladies garment ‘workers union, ‘tax, dec, '12 311 46 
Bro of painters,  remnee and nent of 

‘Ss = —% Sere rerre 469 91 
United laborers 13085, tax, o, n, d, 12, $1.20; 

df, . ev 2 40 
Fifemens rs ‘and_ b assn 14359, tax, dec, '12, 

df, $3. a 7 50 
Federal AAS 13102. tax, jan, ‘13, $7.50; df, 

cf Sere 15 00 
Stone ~ SLES 13027, tax, o, n, ,d, '12, $1.05; 

lk | |e 2 10 
Sewer diggers 8662, tax, jan, '13, $3; df, $3 6 00 
Federal labor 12552, tax, nov, '12, $2.50; df, 

SG favehs onink kine 'anie See uae aeCus 5 00 
Flour and cereal mill employes 13210, tax, ‘jan, 

~ XB TS Serer 1 40 
Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, sup. 50 
Oil workers and refiners 13124, sup. ...... 1 50 
Quarry workers 1, sup.......- 6.2.0.0: 2 75 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup. 2 25 
Quarryworkers intl union of N A, sup..... 2 25 
Quarry I, ve vccceddageaseses 1 75 
Sewer and draina c layers 14272, sup..... 50 
Flour and — mill employes 13209, tax, 

d, '12,j,'13, $1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, 30c. . 3 30 
Vacuum bottle and apparatus $05; su blowers 

14201, tax, dec, ’12, $3.05; df, 05 ; ams & 7 10 
Federal labor 7241, hg jan, 13, 70c; 

Gg GER c co ccc ccnccccveccccesceoes 1 90 
Amalgamated 1 cutters and butcher work- 

Sn GE TE Big Gc. noc sac sscccsecs 25 80 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, ‘tax, 

PST eee . 33 35 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12921, sup. 1 00 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12921, tax, dec, 

12, 40c; d f, 40c; sup, $2.50. 3 30 








9. Trades and labor assem, Albuquerque, N M, 





Rs cit tetas dene aheavabee nih ae 
Iron and ‘steel workers 14376, sup. 
Lastmakers 14375, sup 

Intl typographic al union, tax, dec, 
Intl longshoremens assn, tax, o, n, a. 12 ; 
American society of plate engravers 9003, tax, 

jan, '13, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Federal labor 12985, tax, jan, '13, $20; d f, 
20 


"1? 


Federal labor 8306, tax, dec, ‘12, $1.75: 4 f 
78.0 
United neck wear apne 6939, tax, dec, ‘12, 
$10.50; d f, $10.5 
Rockmen and excavators 12438, tax, dec, ‘12, 
$15.25; d f, $15.25 
Theatrical tailors a dressers 12719, tax jan, 
"13, $1.30; df, $1.3 
Paper ree Ar and o assn 5783, tax n, d, "12 
$2.50: d 50 
Central federation of labor, Albany, NY,t 
feb, "12, to.and incl jan, ’ 
Central labor council, Kalispell, Mont, tax, 
sept, '12, toand incl feb, '13 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup 
Elevator conductors and starters 14361, tax, 
dec, '12, $1.10; df, $1.10; sup $1.50 
Ceramic, mosaic ‘and encaustic tile uy ers and 
helpers intl union, tax,d, "12, j, "13. 
Intl assn of —) and structural iron workers, 
tax, n, d, ‘ 
United bro of " carpenters and joiners of A, ‘tax, 
nov, "12 
Allied trades and labor assn, Ottawa, Ont, Can, 
tax, s, o, n, 12 
Telephone operators 14052, tax, dec, '12, $1.50; 
df, $1.50 
Federal labor 14067, tax, dec, ’12, $2.25; di f, 
25 
Flour and cere al mill employes 14057, tax, jan 
"13, $1.25; df, $1.2 
Flov ir and cereal mill ~<a Se 13227, tax, jan, 
35e; d f, 35ce 
Flour and cerea! mill employes 13206, tax jan, 
"13, 90c; d f, 90¢ : 
Bottle cainers 10535, tax, dec, ‘12, $2.25: df, 
$2.25 


Federal labor 14179, tax, jan, '13, 95c; df, 95c 
oo a technic al league 14208, tax, dec, ‘12, 
$2; d f, 
Coffee, spice, and baking powder workers 9605, 
tax, o, n, d, "12, $2.55; df, $2,55 cad 
Central labor union, heyeppren Mass, tax, 
Ss, 0, n, 

Trades and labor assem, Burlington, Towa, ‘tax, 
o, n, d, 

Trades and fabor assem, North ¥ ‘akima, Wash, 
tax, sept, 12, to and incl feb, : 

Filemakers 14276, tax, dec, "12 $2: df, $2 

Stenographers, typewriters, and bookkeepers 
assn 14188, tax, oct, '12, 90c; df, 90c 

Trades and hg assem, Waycross, Ga, ‘tax, 
s, o, n, d, "12, j, “13. 

Flour and cael mill employes ‘14194, tax jan, 
"13, 40c; df, 40c. 

Central trades council, ‘Kittawing, Pa, sup hes 

Flour and cereal mill employes 14325, sup... . 

Locomotive hostlers and helpers 11894, tax, 
jan, '13, $3.50; d f, $3.50; sup, $1.......... 

Watch case engravers 14347, tax, dec, "12, 
$2.55; d f, $2.55; sup, $2. . ihn 

Federal labor union 14313, tax, nov, 12, 55e; 
eS oon cn deed ceancecent 

Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, dec, °12, 
$143.67; sup, $6 


. General mosaic, granite, and terrazzo helpers 


and floor rubbers 14377, Rs «nos nkgavesae 
Central labor union, Athol, Mass, tax, ‘dec, ’ 12, 
to and incl may,’ a8 : 
Trades council, Everett, Wash, tax, d, ‘12, 
. ae caked 
Furriers 14263, tax, o, n, d, ‘12, $75: df, $75. 
Flour and cereal mill re 14046, tax, d 
12, j, f, "13, $1.05; df, $1.05 epee ae 


Sede Dy —~ EEF water bottlers 14306, tax, 's, 
o, n, d, ‘12, j, "13, ony BE / ae 
Federal labor 12222, tax, dec, '12, $5; df. $5... 
Soft beer —s —_ +. &, 8934, tax, dec, 
12, 75e; df, icessewneseseenativacas 
Stenographers A. typists assn 12755, tax, n, d, 
"12, j, , $12; hs éhe ih eands 
Paving 3. Od a U Sof A and Can, sup 





$10 


200 


1,386 
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00 


00 
00 
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00 


33 
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67 
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50 
90 
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80 
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2° MEAnIOOS BE povexaes 
© INVENTIONS W WANTED. 


ONE MILLION Y DOLLARS 


EVANS @ CO., 724-726 Ninth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


VICTOR J. 


offered for one in vention. 
tized free in ° 


, ~~ A LS 


SUApantane PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RA 
Send model or sketch for free report as to 


finest Niy ever issued _ 
“HG WY ) OBTAIN A PATENT,” 
Seaeed enn Geaiane and “WHAT TO INVENT 


000 for other. Sutents adver 
‘WORLD'S P RESS. Copy 























































Federal —_ 11617, fax, nov, '12, $5.25; d f, 
$5.25; 
Flour ni Py pot. mill employes 13324, tax, jan, 
"13: $1.30; df, $1.30; sup, $3 


Federal labor 14246, tax, dec, 12, $2.60; d f, 
$2.60; su errr 
Federal te 12934, tax, o, n, d, "12, $1. 50; df, 


$1.50; sup, 50c. ‘ 
Clock and watch makers ‘13158, ‘tax, ‘n, d, 

$5; df, $5; sup, $2.35 
Assotters and packers 8316, sup 
Howard Manning, Brooklyn, N Y, sup...... 


Federal labor 14203, tax, s, o, n, d, '12, j, "13, 


mishwen | dept employes ae Sk0'8 
Thos Atkinson, N Y city, sup............... 


. Trades and labor assem, So ee Ill, tax, 


jan, '13, to and incl dec, 
Furriers 14035, tax, dec, ’12, SS 25; df, $2.25. 
Furriers 14315, tax, dec, "12, 85c; df, 
Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers, and 

— assn 11773, tax, nov, 12, 

d 
Federal labor 14341, tax, jan, '13, 75c; df, 75¢ 


Laborers prot 12713, tax, jan, 13, $1.25; df, 
eer rere 
Gardeners and florists 10615, tax, feb, 13, 
EN 7 aCe pre 
"12, $1.35; df, 


er KT labor 8769, tax, dec, 
PES eee ies 

Bottlers and carbonators 4 tax, dec, "<2. 
j, f, m, a, °13, $2.50; df, $2. 

House raisers and movers 13318, ‘tax, i, - "13, 
80c; df, 80c 


Laborers prot 8249, tax, dec, '12, $1.25; df, 
 § ear one 
Gardeners ‘prot 13020, tax, jan. "13, ‘75¢; df, 
TSE. a cccccesccccccccesosscscccescescces 
Curbstone cutters, setters, ‘and ‘sidewalk layers 
9186, tax, d, "12, j, "13, $2.50; df, $2.50... 
betas operators 10795, tax, jan, '13, 40c; 

df, 4 z 
Bridge olin 12333, tax, jan, '13, $2; df, $2 
Federal labor 14167, tax, jan, "13, $1.50; d f, 
Feder: = labor ‘827 9, tax, n, ‘4,’ ia $2.50; df 


Intl union of steam | engineers tax, dec, "12 


Coopers int! union of N A, tax, dec, "12 

Federal labor 10829, return of strike benefits. . 
Stone planermens 13093, tax, jan, °13, $2.50; 
OE, BEBO cccecese 


ound “trades and labor ‘council, Edwards 


ville, Ill, tax, sept, '12, to and incl feb, ‘13, 
Shs oem, SOS. 2 2+ 000% 
Intl assn of bridge and structural iron workers, 


sup 
=} U niversity, 
F Mason), sup 
University of South Dakota, Vermilion, S Dak, 
sup 
Intl shingle weavers union ‘of A, sup. 
Wisconsin state federation of labor, sup 


‘Cambridge, Mass (Chas 


Curbstone cutters 14256, tax, jan, "13, 75c; d f, 
75c; sup, $1 

Federal _ 14291, tax, dec, '12, 90c; df, 90c; 
sup, 

Gas ke ol 14367, sup ‘ 

Railroad helpers and laborers a sup. 

Federal labor 12692, tax, jan, ’ , $4.25; df, 
$4.25; sup, $3 ec ali nee eae cine 

Federal labor 14257 sup... 

Quarry workers 4, sup. ; 

Horse hair dressers 13029, ‘tax, jan, ‘13, 85c; 
BE, Ge, BGs i. os enc ove , 

tax, n. . d, 2, j, “33, 


Suspender, workers 11251, 
$1.20; df, $1.20. 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup 
Watchmens prot 14378, sup. 
Watchmens prot 14378, sup.......... 


ww 
me - 
Kon &6w © MH 


—ehS ny S 
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16. 





12, $7.50; d f, 


abba t labor sisi, “ia, ‘sae 


Central labor union, Honesdale, Pa, tax, july, 
12, to and incl dec, ,; = 

Bronx labor council, acne: .  @ Z 
“4%, Sr eres ee am 

Horse nail workers 10582, tax, jan, '13, 35c; df, 
35c 


Music engravers 11809, tax, dec, '12, 
1.60 


Celluloid workers, ——- makers and buffers 
14248, tax, dec, "12, $14.75, df, $14.75. 
Federal labor 8339, he ; 
Tobacco strippers 10422, | cen canduand 
Central labor council, Jamestown, N Y, sup. 
Iron and steel workers 14372, sup 
Stone planermens 12866, tax, jan, '13, $2; df, 
$2; sup, 
Trades and labor assem, Muscatine, Iowa, tax, 
o, n, ¢ 
Trades assem, Glen Falls, N Y, 
to and incl june, ’ 
Central labor council, Dallas, Tex, tax, feb, 13, 
to and incl jan, '14 
Central — union, St Johnsbury, Vt, tax, n, d, 


tax, july, "12, 


Perera rr 
me... M4 a 13152, tax, jan, "13, 
$2.05; df, $2. pean ae eee ee eta 
erie F bd ag 14233, tax, dec, "12, $1 60; 
(AST Smee tat) Scie ata 


12, j '13, $1; df, $1 
"13, $3.60; d f, 


Federal eae 12576, tax, d, 
Federal labor 12362, tax, jan, 


mit. 14202, tax, dec, "12, $1.40; AY $1. 40 


Assorters and packers 8316, tax, dec, ’ 2, $5.55; 
i} | epee errs 
ar ok ee prot 12353, tax, jan, 13, $2.20; 
MON oe ‘ae ae 


Coal hoisting superv isors 1312 
70c; df, 70c.. ; 
Cigar tobacco strippers 12971, tax, jan, "43, 
$15; df, $15 ‘ oe 
Telephone operators 14191, tax, dec, ’12 45c; 
pees db Bee Oiih «e004: <> 40s tc cnwesne 
Button workers prot i4115, tax, jan, '13, 50c; 
df, 50c. 


Flour and cereal ‘mill employes 14245, tax, dec, 
12, $3.50; df. 50.. 
United laborers 179. sup. 
Laundry workers intl union, tax, o,n,d,"12... 
Wood, wire, and metal lathers intl union, tax, 
jan, ‘13. 
Hotel and restaurant employes intl alliance and 
bartenders intl league of A, tax, dec, "12... . 
Tunnel and subway constructors intl union of 
N A, tax, n, d, "12 
Iron and steel workers 14372 
tax, $9.50; d f, $9.50. 
= council, Enid, Okla (S D Patrick, Pres), 


= acct per ‘capita 


Bootbiacks prot. 14305, tax, ‘d, 
$1.30; d f, $1.30; sup, 50c . 
ba ag and, TEE assem, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
n 1 
Federal labor 13367, aa jan, 13, $1;df, #. 
ae 7 labor 13048, tax, dec, ‘12, $4.50 
Cigar factory tobacco arenes 11939, tax, dec, 
"12, $1.50; df, $1.5 , 
United ladies aot prorkers 14363, tax, dec, "12, 
$1.35; d f, $1.3. 
Tent, awning, canvass workers 14275, tax, 


sdf, 
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Capital and Greed 


APITAL and Labor problems are more 
truthfully Greed and Labor problems. 
Wage-earners have banded themselves to 
prevent the Greed of Capital—not to oust 
Capital itself. All they ask is the justshare 
of the profits which Capital derives from 


their services. 


The elimination of Capital would be sui- 
cidal; the mutue! recognition of the rights of 
both Capital and Labor will bring com- 


mercial harmony. 


The greatest gains will be made by present- 
ing the facts on both’ sides—impartially— 


to both sides. 


Thisis what Collier's, the National Weekly, 
No favoritism —just 
straight-from-the-shoulder blows to curb 
the Greed of Capital—to secure justice for 
both Capital and Labor—to create com- 


is doing—for you. 


mercial harmony. 


Collier’s 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


P. F. COLLIER & SON, INCORPORATED 


416 WEST 13TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 

















16. 


jan, 13, 80c; df, 8 
Axemakers 14228, tax, oN 12, 65c; df, 65c ... 
Saw workers prot assn 14284, tax, dec, "12, $2; 

d 2 


Federal ‘labor 12787, tax, o, n, d, 
Pas tAstdnceesVebsnseed aces sien 


aon sailmakers 12751, tax, jan, ‘13, 
$3.65; df, $3.65... 

Railroad and contract shop helpers 14157 , tax, 
dec, '12, $1.10; df, $1.10.. 

Laborers prot i106. tax, n, d, , $1 20; df, 

Di racbietbidéaesataduens 

Federal labor 8620, tax, jan,'13, 40c; df, 40c 

Cooks oad _ Sena 14139, tax, dec, "12, $2.50; 
df, $2. 

Trades and. iabor council, 
j, f, m, 

Trades ye ibe council, poneneee. Mich, tax, 
sept, '12, to and incl feb, 

Central labor union, Quakerstown and vicinity, 
Pa, tax, o, n, d, 

Trades and dabor assem, New Athens, Ill, tax, 


‘La Salle Ill, tax, 


SER Are 
Trades *. labor assem, Marissa, Illi, tax, 
5. ee es 
Central trades council, Pine Bluff, ‘Ark, tax, 
S, 0, 0, Rs 64 ein a ween a4 one aninees. tana on 


Cobban trades and wed council, ‘Shreveport, 
La, tax, o, n, d, ‘1 

Florists and x. ‘employes 14134, tax, jan 
13, $1.30; df, $1.3 

Tube workers 1433 : jan, 


"13, $27.50; ‘d f, 
GED: als ti Guat» Gini es 
Navy yard clerks and draftsmens 12327, tax, 
dec, 12, $7.60; df, $7.60.......... 
Federal labor 13062, tax, jan, 13, $1.40; df, 


Intl photo engravers union of N A, tax, nov, ’12 
American flint glass workers union, sup . 
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16. 


‘ “e gae 14295, tax, jan, 


Intljbro composition_roofers,,damp and water- 
proof workers 2,sup......... 

Federal labor 12776, tax, dec, 
Fe ST eee 

Wisconsin state federation of labor, sup. 

Egg inspectors 8705, sup. .............. 4 

we x labor 7479, tax, jan, ‘13, $3. 50; d f, 


"12, vente df, 


a union label league 36, sup .. 
Natl assp of machine printers and color mixers 
of the US, tax, n, d, '12,j,"13... aie 
Federal labor 12412, tax, jan, '13, "$2.25; ‘d f, 
Ps on tit caehavGens tiaxewe’ 

City firemens 14339, tax, jan, '13, 95c; df, 95c.. 
a machinists and helpers 14105, tax, 
"12, 50c; d f, 50c. 

City -& 1... 1 2875, tax, jan, 
esos labor 13056, tax, jan, 
Badge and lodge paraphernalia makers 9136, 

tax, feb, '13, $1.40; df, $1. 
Sewer laborers 14078, tax, dec, “13, 90e: df, 90c. 
res labor 12670, tax, jan, ‘13, $i. 35; d f, 
ER a P SRR E Ry ape dN: cay Ri A tl oc PE 
Fish skinners, trimmers, cutters, and press- 
mens 14307, tax, dec, 12, $10.75; df, oy qe. 
ae prot 14260, tax, dec, 1 12, $3.90 e EA 


‘13, $2; f, $2 
"13, $5.05" df, 


Gas and water ~— 9840, tax, jan, ‘13, 
$19.75; df, $19.7 
Stenographers, ~ APE bookkeepers, and 
——- assn 13188, tax, dec, ‘12, .30; 
df, $6.3 
Chicago am reporters federation 14171, sup . 
Intl union of steam engineers, sup... . . oe 
Glass wT employes 14340, tax, dec, "12, 
$2.85; d f, $2.85; sup, 50c . 
Trades council, Alexandria, Va, tax, n, d, 12, 
 % “| CSRS R SAREE: 
Pearl button workers Rac sdb endades 
Fur floor workers 13196, sup............. 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup......... 
mgs 50. paseetee 14190, tax, dec, Tt $5.8 50; df, 


Trades assem, Oneida, N Y, tax, o,n,d,"12.... 

my labor council, Texarkana, Tex, tax, j, 

Trades and labor council, E Palestine, Ohio, 
tax, o, n, d, ‘12. 

Central labor union, Hartford. ‘Conn, tax, °, 
n,d,’ 


Egg inspectors ‘11254, tax, jan, 13, $13. 30; 
in) 68545 diinkn caeanianil onadad 
Milk manufacturing employes 141 37 tax, jan, 


13, 85c; df, 85c ne kniae 
Federal labor 12706, tax, j, f, m, "13, $2.7 
» $2.7 
Janitors prot 14166, tax, dec, 
“Ts prot 14124, tax, dec, 
1 


hee ty 
2, $1.75; d f, 


75 
Fur workers 14187, tax, dec, ‘12, 


10. = 
ert beaters 13013, tax, "dec 


"12, $2.50; df, 
Federal. labor 12886, tax, n, d, ‘12, j. 33, 
$2.40; d f. $2.40. . 
Federal Ad 8217, tax, jan, “HS, 
2.50 


$2.50; df, 


Trades and labor assem, Beaumont, Tex, ‘tax, 
n, d, "12, j, f, m, 
Intl le pees and electrotypers union, tax, 
2 


Central trades and labor council, Bartlesville, 
Okla, sup 

Federal labor 12968, tax, jan, 
$1.60; sup, $1 

Alfred Shene, Tiffin, Ohio, sup 

Federal — 11618, tax, s, o, n, d, "12, j, ‘f, m, 
"13, $5.25; d f, $5.25; sup, $2.50 ... 
anitors nad managers 14369, sup 

oung Harris debating society, Y oung Harris, 
Ga (F E Pettit), sup 

Municipal dock builders, etc, 13041, tax, jan, 
.) § ft: df, $1; mag * 

Bootblacks prot 14337, sup 

Suspendermakers 9550, sup 

Suspendermakers 8144, sup 


"13, $1.60; d f, 


Federal labor 12760, tax, jan, 
Trades council, Pasco, W 


13, 50c; df, 50c. 
, tax, n, d, "12, 


—-+ 
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INDEPENDENT SALT CO. 2102 tay 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 
Smith Street, Brooklyn 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton 


to 24 Taylor St. 


332 East 103d Street 


WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 








t= 

Inti bro of papermakers, tax, nov, 

Central federation of labor, Cohoes, N Y, tax, 
o, n, d, ; 

Feder: al labor ‘129 24, tax, jan, 
$7.55 eo 

Womens prot 12721, tax, dec, "12. 65c; df, 65c¢ 

Central labor union, Pottsville, Pa, tax, o, 
n, d,’ 

Central trades: and labor assem, Taylorville, 
Ill, tax, j, ; 

Roundhouse y + Mend 14289, tax, dec, '12, 35c; 
df, 33e.. 

Horse nail workers 9656, tax, jan, "13, $1.55; 
d f, $1.55 ; 

(Agricultural workers 11827, tax, 0, n, 12, $2.50; 
d f, $2.50.. ‘ 
Laborers prot 142 99, tax, dec, 12, $4.15; df, 

$4.15 
Federal labor 14253, tax, jan, '13, 40c; d f, 40c 
Saw mill workers 14196, ne. dec, '12, 60c; d f, 
60c ‘ ° 
Bottle sorters and hz andlers 11759, tax, jan,’ 
$1; « $1 
Federal labor 1407 1, tax, nov,’ 
Federal labor 12050, tax, n, 
$1.30 . itis 
Undertakers 9049, tax, jan, '13, $2.50; df, $2.50 
Newspaper and mail deliverers 9463, tax, nov, 
12, $50; df, $50.. : 
Stenographers, typewriters, bool:keepers, and 
assistants 14268, tax, n, d, '12, j, 13, $3; df, 
3 


Fish splitters and handlers 14270, tax, dec, '12, 
$10.05; df, $10. 

Lamplighters 1943, in dec, 12, $5; df, $5. 

Flour and cereal mill Tend es 14160, tax, j, f, 
"13, $1.70; df, $1.7¢ 

Labor so a Pete d 4 «ath, Ind, tax, o, n, d, 12 

Trades council, Paris and vicinity, Tex, tax, 
july, '12, to and incl dec, ’12. 

Central labor union, Chattanooga, Tenn, tax, 
oct, '12, to and incl mar, "13 

Trades union assem, W nonepent, Pa, tax, s, 
o, n, i eins 

Federal labor 12837, sup 

Federal labor 7479, sup. . 

Federal labor 13136, tax, 
$2.50; sup, $2. 

Municipal ems 14265, tax, ‘dec, '12, $1.50; 

d f, $1.50; sup, $1.2 

ms council, Fiidorado, Ill, ‘tax, nov, 12, to 
and incl apr, '13, $5; ; 

Bootblacks and porters 14308, tax, dec, 12, 
$2.05; d f, $2.05; sup, $1 

Stenographers, typewriters, and bookkeepers 
14188, sup 

Natl print cutters assn of A, sup... 

Federal labor 13134, tax, s, o, M2. b2’75; df, 


75 
Selimakers ii775, tax, d, 12, j, 13, $2; df, "$2 
Chartered society of amal lace operatives of A, 
tax, dec, "12 
Trades and labor assem, Peoria, IIl, tax, ji. “f, m, 
"13 


Central trades and labor council, ‘Parkersburg, 
W Va, tax, o, n, d, "12 
House 14084, tax, j, f, m, '13, $7.20; df, 


$7. 

Fetleral labor 14312, tax, jan, "13, 60c; df, 60c 

bye employes 14089, tax, o, n, d, "12, $1.80; 
df, $1.80 

Gas workers 12369, tax, jan, "13, $3; df, ; 

Central labor union, Grand Island, Nebr, tax, 
s, Oo, 1, 

Federation ¢! trade unions, York, Pa, tax, o, n, 
d, '12 


Paper box ‘makers 9309, 
Iron and steel workers 14376, ‘tax, jan, 13, $10; 
df, $10; sup, 


Neckwearmakers 11016, bal back ee capita 
tax up to dec, 1, '12, $250; df, 7 ~ 50 

Nec kwearmakers 11016, tax, dec, ’12, $60; df 
$60 

Sugar refinery employes 13053, sup 

Cable workers prot 14280, sup. 

Federal labor 8367, tax, dec, ’12, $3. 25; df 
$3.25. 

Patternmakers league of N A, tax, nov, 4 

City firemens prot assn 11431, tax, jan, 13, $20; 
df, $20. 

New Hampshire state federation of labor, tax, 
oct, '1?, to and incl sept, ’13. 
Trades and labor council, Danville, ‘Til, tax, 
oct, '12, to and incl mar, "13. eee 
Central trades and labor council, Allentown, 
Pa, tax, oct, '12, to and incl mar, ‘13 

Trades = labor. council, Freeport, Ill, tax, 
july, , to and incl dec, '12 

Federated trades council, Waukesha, Wis 
tax, july, "12, to and incl dec, '12 

oe prot 14353, tax, jan, ‘13, $12; 


Highieay dept laborers 14125, tax, jan, °13 
5; df, $6.25 " 
Federal labor 14243, tax, dec, '12, 80c; d f, 80c 
Neckwear workers 14350, tax, dec, 12, 85c 
d f, 85c 

Waste handlers 8964, tax, dec, 12, $1; df, 

United v1" 7 eerie, tax, o, n, d, '12, 

$2.35; df, $2.35 , 

Willow Rach Dn 14344, tax, jan, 13, $9; df, $9; 
sup, $1 

Crane co, Chicago, Ill, sup. . 

Federal labor 14304, sup... 

Railroad helpers and laborers 13172, tax, dec. 
"12, 40c; d f, 40c; sup, 44c 

Gas workers 14155, tax, d, '12, j, ‘13, ‘$l; df, $1; 
sup, 50c 

Trades and labor assem, Quincy, Ill, sup 

Glass smoothers 14262, tax, dec, "12, 50c; 
SOc... en : 

Federal labor 14373. sup. 

Intl hodcarriers, building and common laborers 
union of A, tax, dec, "I12.... ; 

Intl seamens union of A. tax, n, d, 2, j, °13. 

Amal meat cutters and butcher be of 
N A, tax, o, n, "12 

Journeymen barbers intl union of A, ‘tax, 0, n, 
d, *12 


Barber shop orters and bathhouse employes 
11963, tax, n, d, "12, $2.20; d f, $2.20 

Central labor union, Concord, N H, tax, out. 
‘12, to and incl feb, ‘13... 

Trades assem, Logansport, Ind, tax, ao n, d, 

—— and labor council, Passaic, N vd, tax, 4 
n , 3 

er labor union, Lafayette, Ind, “tax, o, n, 
d, 


mh strippers 12046, tax, dec, , $7; df, 


Trades and | labor council, Kingston, Ont, Can, 

7) * 

Central labor union. ‘Carbondale and vicinity, 
tax, o, n, d, 

Cestral labor onise. ‘Charteston and vicinity, 

S C, tax, n, d, "12, 

Central trades and iskor cae Jacksonville. 
Fla, tax, o, n, d, 

Central labor union, Trenton, N J, tax, o. n, .d, 
"12 


Central labor union, Salem, Mass, tax, 0, n, d, 


Trades and jabor council, W Frankfort, Ill, tax, 
o, n, d, 

Trades and labor ‘council, Lansing, Mich, ‘tax, 
july, '12, to and incl dec, 12. 

Illinois state federation of labor, tax, oct, 
and incl sept, "13. 

Federal labor 8533, tax, jan, 13, $3.50; d f, 
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DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 


Parq 


» or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 


Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 


wood colors. 


Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. 


Rochester, N.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 





»5. Central labor union, wicws 


$3.5 

Cum labor union, See. D C, tax, 

12, to and incl mar, 

Rubber workers 14360, tax, ben 12, $5 

Federal labor 12794, tax, j, f, m, '13, 37. 20; ‘df, 
$7.20; sup, $7.10.. 

= mosaic, and terraza workers 12707, 

Fur » tax, dec, '12, $15; df, $15; 
sup, 5 

Mineral water bottlers. 11317 7, sup. 

Federal labor 7231, tax, gon," 12, jan, "13, $5. 60; 
d f, $5.60; sup, $1.2 SEE 

Punch press operators 14380, sup 

— wel union, Marceline, Mo, 


Ne labor council, en. Wash, tax, 
sept, "12, toand incl feb, ’ 

United trades council, ‘RES Pa, tax, 
oct, ’12, to and incl mar, ’ 

Elevator conductors and starters 13105, tax, 
dec, '12, $7.50; d f, $7.50 

Federal labor 13036, tax, dec, ’12, 45c; df, 45c. . 

Stone derrickmens 12878, tax, jan, '13, $4.75; 

Meat, food, and sanitary science ieepectere 
assn 12912, tax, jan, 13, $2.35; df, $2.35. 

Hair spinners 12347, tax, jan, 13, $2. 85; df, 


Federal labor 12424, tax, jan, '13, $1. 10; df, 
$1.10 


Lead, -—~ and varnish makers and mixers 
14111, tax, s, o, n, d, 12, j, '13, $1.75; df. 
$1.75 

ee labor council, Cle Elum, Wash, tax, 

Federal ken 11796, tax, jan, 13, $1.90; ‘df, 
$1.90; sup, 25c 

— 12029, tax, jan, 


seadatianaadinns 12655, sup 

Federation ofl abor, Chicago, Til, we oct, "12, 
to and incl sept, ’13, $10; sup, $6.2 

Sugar workers 10519, tax, jan, '13, 8 ‘df, 
35e¢ 


Federal labor 14381, sup. 

Federal labor 14382, sup 

Ca 
(Beaver county), tax, o, n, d, 

Elastic goring weavers amal assn ‘of the U 
tax, n, d, °12, j, '13.... . 

Retail clerks int] prot assn, tax, nov v, "12 

Paper ss. workers 11757, tax, j, f, '13, $i. 25; 
df, 

Elevator conductors and starters 11959, ‘tax, 
feb, '13, $25; d f, $25 ‘ 

Trades and labor council, c >gdensburg, N Y, 
tax, oct, "12, to and incl mar, 

Central labor union, Elkhart, 
n, d,’ 

Trades and labor ‘assem, Minneapolis, Minn, 
tax, oct, 12, to and incl mar, ’13... 

Horse nail workers 7180, tax, jan, 13, $4; 


13, Y te df, 


snd, ‘tax, °, 


et "$7 
Federal labor 14220, tax, n, d, 
1.20.. 


df, 
Federal labor 14298, tax, dec, 12, 50c; d ‘te 50c. 
L = prot 8079, tax, dec, 12, 


Federal Sabor 14351, ‘tax, n, d, ’12, $3.30; df, 
3.30 


Trades assem (Black Hills), Lead, S Dak, tax, 
aug, '12, to and incl jan, '13 

Will county central trades and labor council, 
Joliet, Ill, tax, jan, '13, toand incl dec, 13... 


00 
00 
50 


40 


50 
85 


45 
00 


50 
50 
00 
00 


25. 


Suspender workers 11251, sup. 

Amal assn of street and electric ‘railway em- 
ployes of A, sup 

Suspendermakers 9560, sup 

me XR OX 10342, tax, dec, ’ 12, j, <" 
$2.25; df, $2.25; sup, $16 : 

Abe Silverstone, Sacramento, Cal, sup. 


. Bakery and —ae workers intl union 


of A, tax, o,n,d,’ 

Federal labor 17939" tax, d, "12, j, 13, $3. 30; 
d f, $3.30 

Trades and labor ‘council, Rowan county, NC 
tax, o, n, d, 

Central labor council, ‘Alameda county, Cal, 
tax, sept, '12, to and incl aug, "13. 

Federal labor 14257, tax, dec, "12, A df, ‘$2. 

Modelers assn 14349, tax, dec, ' me 70; df, 

70 


1. 
Marble mosaic workers 8809, tax, n, d, ‘12, if, 
"13, $4; df, $4 
Gas workers 11633, tax, om » Sa. 25; df, 
1.25 
. 13, $2.15: 


Federal labor 8786, tax, dec, '12, 75¢; df, 75c¢ 
Federal labor 9993, tax, jan, ‘13, $2.40; d f, 
2. 


Tuck pointers and front cleaners 13046, tax, 
f, m, 13, $18.90; df, $18 

Federal labor 7426, tax, n, d, 12, ‘. "25. $1. 05; 
d f, $1.05. , 

Federation of men teachers 14221, tax, jan, "13, 
$1.60; df, $1. 

Trades and labor council, Hamilton, Mont, tax, 
o, n, d, "12 

California state federation of iabor, tax, feb, 
"13, to and incl jan, "14 

Central labor union, Scranton, Pa, tax, nov, ’12 
to and incl apr, ‘13. ms 

Trades council, Tulsa, Okla, tax, nov, '1>, to 
and incl june, ‘13. . 

Central a council, Richmond, ‘Ind, tox, 
o, n, d, 

Trades My “abr council, Middletown, Ohio, 
tax, o, n, d, 

Trades and Mey assem, Pueblo, Colo, tax, oct, 
12, to and incl mar, '1: 

labor 12901, tax, dec, 2, $3.75; df, 

"13, $1.10; 


wie “rainrs 12493, tax, d, e 
df 

Laborers prot 14357, tax, dec, 12, 45e; df, 45c: 
sup, $3 

Tube workers 14338, sup. 

United laborers 14368, tax, i, f, "13, *. 50; df 
$1.50; sup, 50c. . aa 

Window washers 12865, sup 

Federal labor 13033, sup 

Laborers prot 12943, sup. . 

Clock and watch makers i 3158, sup. 

Journeymen barbers int! union of A, sup. . 

Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen of 
N A, sup : : 

Intl bro of papermakers, sup 

Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, tax, jan, 
13, 75e; d f, 75¢ “ee 

Drainlayers and — 14383, sup 

Federal labor 7479, 


sup... 
. Central trades and ‘labor council, 1, Kingston, NY, 


tax, o, n,d, 


Trades and labor assem, Massillon, Ohio, tax, 
"12, to and incl mar, ’13. 

Trades and labor assem, Aurora, III, tax, jan, 
’13, to and incl dec, '13.. 

Central labor union, Lincoin, Nebr, ‘tax, ©, 
n, d, "12 

Crown, cork, and seal 
12,3 i . "83, $50; df, 

Federal labor 14251, tax, n, d, 12, j, "13, $1.65; 


$5 


16 


20 
1 


304 


6 
2 
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HERMAN VOSSNACK, Jr., INC. 


The largest dealers in 








FINE HARDWOOD FLOORING, Parquet Flooring Strips, Squaree 


and Fancy Borders, 


Nails, 


Caster Cups, 


Bail ding 


Brushes, 

















Paper, Etc. - - ° - = 

213-215 East $4th Street 33 33 83 33 NEW YORH CITY 

28. df, $1.65 $3 30 30 d f, $2.75; sup, $1 $6 50 

Furriers 14315, sup emp 25 Trades assem, Schenectady, NY, sup 25 

Horse nail makers 10953, tax, jan,'13, $3; d f, 31. Trades council, Enid, Okla, sup 5 00 
$3; sup, $15 : 21 00 Intl union pavers, rammermen, flag layers 

Central labor union, Westfield, Mass, tax, bridge stone curb setters, tax, d, ‘12, j, ‘13, 
$s, O, n, 2 50 $20; sup, $2.10 22 10 

29. Trades and ~ hg Peru, Ill, tax, july, "12, Intl jewelry workers union of A, tax, n, d, ‘12, 
to and incl dec, '12 5 00 j, f, "13. vi mien 5 74 

Central labor union, Flint, Mic h, tax, o, n, d, Central labor union, South Bend, Ind, tax, oct, 

"12 rr . 2 50 12, to and incl mar, '13 5 00 

Trades m6 labor assem, Sandusky, Ohio, tax, Central labor council, , Portsmouth and vicinity 
o, n, d, : 2 50 Ohio, tax, s, 0, n, 2 50 

Cascade omni trades and labor assem, Mont, Central labor union, EEG Ind, tax, o, 
tax, ot "12, to and incl mar, '13 5 00 n, d, 2 50 

Fish workers 14317, tax, jan, '13, 95c, d f, 95e 1 90 Federation of labor, Fort Wayne, Ind, tax, oct, 

Horse nail aeee p and b 6170, tax, jah, '13, "12, to and incl mar, '13 ; 5 00 
$4.50; df, $4.5 9 00 F ederation of labor, Yonkers, N Y, t&x, o, n, d, 

Wire nail ‘workers ‘14138, tax, jan, ‘13, $1.25 7 : 2 50 

df, $1.2 als 2 50 Dust clay ,pressers 14323, tax, dec, '12, $6.90; 

hed tahas 8203, tax, jan, '13, $1; df, $l 2 00 df, $6.9¢ ee : ae 13 80 

Fur floor workers 13196, tax, feb, '13, $20; d f, Eo a typewriters, and bookkeepers * 
$20 cand 40 00 assn 14188, tax, nov, '12, 90c; d f, 90c 1 80 

Electrical porcelain kilnmens 14348, tax, dec, United laborers 14143, tax, jan, '13, $1; df, $1 2 00 

12, 70c; df, 70c ‘ 1 40 Twin-city trades and labor council, Berlin, Ont, 

Metropolit: an park dept laborers 14223, tax, Can, tax, oct, '12, to and inc] mar, '13 . 5 00 
jan, '13, $2; df, $2 4 00 Trades assem, Fort Edward, N Y, tax, m, a, m, 

Assorters and packers 8316, tax, jan, '13, $5.55; 13 2 50 
df, $5.55 11 10 Federal labor 10829, tax, n, ‘d, "12, $2; d f, $2 4 00 
Federal labor 14282, tax, dec, "12, $1.50; d f, Flour and cereal mill employes 14030, tax, jan, 

$1.50 3 00 "13, 40c; d f, 40c; sup, $1.2 2 04 

Bootblac *ks prot 10175, tax, dec, '12, $6.20; d f, Assorters and packers 8316, sup 5 00 
$6.20 ; 4 12 40 Federal labor 9985, tax, d, 12, j, f, 13, $3; df, 

Central — council, Bay City, Mich, tax, $3; sup, $1.85 7 85 
o, n, d, : 2 50 Federal labor 11617, tax, ‘dec, "12, $5; df, $5; 

Centré al labor union, Derby, Conn, tax, o, n, d, sup, 60c ‘ 10 60 

12 2 50 Pipe caulkers and repairers prot 11465, tax, 

C ‘entral labor union, Vincennes, Ind, tax, o, n, jan, 13, $5; df, $5; sup, 50c. 10 50 
d, "12 2 50 Egg inspectors 8705, tax, n, d, ‘12, $16.50; df, 

Lastmakers 1437 5, tax, jan, ‘13, $2; d f, $2; ’ $16.50; sup, 50c 33 50 
sup, $2 6 00 Trades council, Belot, Wis, sup 1 00 

Central labor union, Boonville, Ind, sup 2 50 Intl union of shingle weavers, saw mill workers, 

R A Rodtke, Westallis, Wis, sup 75 and woodsmen, sup 1 00 

Iron, steel, and tin workers 16, sup 50 Inkmakers 14384, sup 10 00 

Stone pavers and curb setters 12, sup 50 Depot mail handlers 14385, sup 10 00 

Intl bro of stationary firemen, tax, oct, '12 106 67 Small supplies... . 9 11 

Vermont state federation.of labor, tax, nov, '12, Subscriptions, Am Fep 35 96 
to and incl apr, ‘13 : 5 00 Advertisements, Am Frep 1,069 52 

30. Central labor union, Haileyville, Okla, sup 5 00 Premiums on bonds. . 423 20 

Sewer cleé uners and repairers 10886, tax, dec, —— 

12, j,’13, $10; df, $10..... : praia 20 00 Total $116,466 25 
Central labor union, Fremont, Nebr, tax, s, 0, 
n, "12 : 2 50 EXPENSES. 

Central labor union, Easton, Pa, tax, o, n, d, ‘12 2 50 

‘Trades and labor council, Poughkeepsie, N Y, 2. January, 13, rent, T A Wickersham $427 05 
tax, oct, "12, to and incl mar, 5 00 Expenses attending conference at Buffalo : as 

bert a wee rs 13015, tax, dec, "12, $1.75; per resolution no 23, Rochester convention 
df, 3 50 (organizing expenses), Jas O'Connell... .. 58 0€ 

Pipe Los ers i 2917, tax, nov, "12, 85c; d f, 85c.. 1 70 Organizing expenses: C O Young, $50.75; C A 

Tobacco strippers 12690, tax, dec, ’ 12, 90c; df, Miles, $27.02; E T Flood, $51; J L I ‘ewis, 
90c ie 1 80 $68.20; Alex Nielubowski $30; J D Chub- 

Womens ‘domestic 12767, tax, feb , 13, 75¢e; d f, buck, $31.65; F H McCarthy, $40.15...... 298 77 
75c 1 50 Expenses, two trips, Washington, D C. to Phila- 

Artesian well drillers ‘and levermen 10344, tax, delphia, Pa, and return, R L Guard........ 17 00 
d, 12, j, "13, $1.80; df, $1.80 3 60 3. Salary, office employes, week ending jan 4, "13: 

rt Tabor 12274, tax, o, n, d, 13, $2; | Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F rE I 

df, 4 00 $25: L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $20; D L 

Hotel Lt restaurant employes intl alliance and Brailley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
bartenders intl league of A, sup. 106 45 $17, I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $18; 

Womens prot 14080, tax, a, s, o, n, d, "12, $4.55; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, $16; RS 
df, $4.5 ; : 9 10 Thomas, $14; M Webster. $18; S Lankford, 

‘Tobacco SEES e 2502, ‘tax, ‘0, 0, ‘d, "12, $5.25; $16; F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $15; 

d f, $5.25; sup, Sry 4 : 11 35 E R Brownley, $14; W von Ezdorf, $15; - & 

F P Lamoreux, tna Cal, sup.. 1 00 Waggaman, $14; M M Connell, $12; 

Rubber workers 14360, sup.... ; 2 00 Parsons, $18: S E Woolls, $18; EC ¢ Haward. 
uarry workers int! union of N A. 2 25 $16; S B Woolls, $11; E J Tracy, $10;H B 

Puget labor 14365, tax, dec, "12, “Bi 50; d 'f, Andrew, $10; H K Myers, $15; G P Boswell, 

ee! ee rere 8 60 $10; A E Knight (5 3-7 days), $11.76; E 
United garment workers of A, sup........... 70 40 TE, <6 a5 ¢45's seman diniine saieee 510 76 
Mantle ring workers 14320, tax, jan, '13, $2.75; Salary zz ending jan 4, '13, F C Thorne.. 30 00 
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>. Organizing expenses: P 


Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton........ 
Organizing expenses, J B Dale 
Printing 3,000 letter circulars (organizing ex- 
penses), Jacob Dux co 
Legislative expenses: A E Holder, 
Moffitt, $51...... 
Printing 3,000 A F of L weekly news letters, 
dec 25, '12, and jan 1,'13, The Washington 
Herald co. 
Legislative expenses, J A Bis c6e 6 6500-0 
Printing circulars and hand bills (organizing 
expenses), The Franklin Press............. 
Organizing expenses: Placido Comunale, $22; 
Placido Comunale, $24 
3,000 2-c stamped envel P O dept...... 
H Duffy, $40. 20; H T 


Sethe oaomsia ‘ii. 5k 


Keating, $53; John Callahan, $25; Hugh 
Frayne, $108.70; Wm Collins, $10........ 
2-c, $40; 100 3-c, 


Stamps: 4,000 l-c, $40; 2,000 
; 400 4-c, $16; 390 5-c, $15; 200 6-c, $12; 
100 8-c, $8: 300 i0-c, $30; ick nese 
Organizing expenses, F H Son 
Expenses Washington, D C, to N Y city and 
return relative to the garment workers strikes 
and conferences on labor matters with New 
York organizations, Frank Morrison, secy. 
Orgaaisin expenses: Fred Reilly, $18.10; T H 
lynn, Sse. 92; ay, Streifler, $64.30; ite 
Blotnek, $65.21; J A Flett, $44.25; L 
Eichelberger, $50. 19; William Bork, 260; 
J D Pierce, $59.48; E T Flood, $55; S A 
Bramlette, $54; W E Terry, $34; Joseph 
Minszewski, $25; Joseph Minszewski, $25; 
C A Miles, $26.44; F H McCarthy, $45.79; 
C P Taylor, $53.25; Alex Nielubowski, $30; 
T J Reagan, $25; James Henderson, $53.09; 
- | 4 — Sere 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons co.. 
Printing jan, ’13, Aw Fro, The Law Reporter 
he wr A ee ee ee 
Printing brief relative to contempt case (id f), 
Ralston, Siddons & Richardson. . . 
Organizing expenses: Joseph Tylkoff, ‘$58. 36; 
Santiago Iglesias, $33.50; Placido Comunale, 
$24; J D Chubbuck, $35. 10. 
Salary, office employes, week ending j an 11, 13: 
J Kelly, $30; R L, Guard, $30; D Manning, 
$25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $22; D L 
Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
$18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $20; 
A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; RS 
Thomas, $15; M Let => $21.82; S Lank- 
ford, $17; F K Carr ;CR Breneman, 
$16;ER Brownley, $14; he Ezdorf, $16; 
FE Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $13; 
E N Parsons, $23.79: S E Woolls, $18; E C 
Howard, $17;S B Woolts. $12; EJ Tracy, 
$11; H B Andrew, $11; H K Myers, $15; 
G P Boswell (5 days), $8 33; A E Knight, 
S146; TE Bowie, SiO. o.oo nen cnsgccess 
Salary, week ending ae 11, 13, ¥ C Thorne... 
Organizin expenses, C O Young sce tie lc nds iiasdo 
Printing: Composition or circulars, $2.25; com- 
position on circulars, $2.25; composition on 
circulars, $9.50; composition on circulars, 
$7.75; 2,000 organizers commissions, $25.75; 
10,000 letter heads, 5,000 printed, 5,000 
second sheets, $20.75; 200 circulars, $7.50; 
5,000 circulars, $15.25; 500 circulars, £5; 
2,200 Executive Council voting blanks, 
$7.75; 3,600 letter heads for 9th vice-pres, 
$14. 75; The Law Reporter Printing co... .. 
Repairing clock, $6; repairing pitcher, 75c; A A 
Hutt 
Ougaalaien on No 5 “Sareea 
10,000 letter heads. 5,000 printed, 5,000 second 
sheets, $19; 2,200 circulars, $9; 1 fountain 
pen, $6; 50 extracts from paper, $2.35; 3,000 
receipts for capita tax, $21.30; 2,000 warrants 
on treasurer, $14.20; The I.aw Reporter Print- 
hick F406 bukns cedbhbaneecdeey aes 
Legislative expenses: A E Holder, $50; J A 
Moffitt, $58.25; Grant Hamilton, $57 


- Printing: 10,000 0 endeavors, «x 10,000 greet- 


ings, $30; 1,000 envelopes, $3; 5,000 organi- 
ole ter heads, $15 :2,000 monthly reports, 
$10; 200 postals, printed Ee, 3,000 stamped 
envelopes, $3 $3.75; 2,000 bill heads, $9; 1,000 
file s, $4.50; certificates of member- 
oe. = B25; “altering plate, $1.50; The Trades 


‘. Printing ‘a F of L Weekly News Letter, week 


ending jan 11, '13, the Washington Herald 
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. Organizin 


mipeieee attending conference in N Y city, by 
order of the Rochester convention concern- 
ing resolutions 45, 46, 47, and 89, relative 
to white rats actors union, Frank Morrison, 
0 RE RL EE LT Sa Lee 

Organizing expenses: J O Walsh, $20; Nemesio 
Morales, $30... 

Rental of two typewriters ‘and stands at the 
Rochester convention, nov 16 to 29, ‘12, 
Underwood Typewriter Oi. o4's ad 

Organizing expenses, John F’ itzpatrick . 

Transfer of charter fee of tile workers, Trenton, 
N J, Wm Van Bodegraven, secy-treas. . 

Organizing expenses: J H Henderson, $63. 19: 

enry Streifler, $66.46; W E Terry, $36; Fred 
Reilly, $19.80; Mike Muskoll, $16.40: TH 
Flynn; $85.10; Hugh Frayne, $98.34; John 
Callahan, $25; H L. Eichelberge $03. $3; 

D Pierce, $61.80; 5 L Lewis, tss.85 

aylor, $59.40; P F Duffy, $46; Witham 
moras 9) 26; H T Keating, $57; pie’ Blot- 
ne! 


. Translating, V von Kreuter. . 


Contribution to Ams ra, Thomas Reece. 
Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $72; John 
itzpatrick, $11.25; SA Pramlette, $55 80.. 
i for legislative expenses to Cana- 
ian trades and labor congress, P M Draper, 
GUO GIBER soo 0c cen ccveserdereses 
Committee room for white rats actors con- 
ference (organizing expenses), Hotel Victoria 
Organizing expenses, J A Flett. 


. Organizin hee W G Laier, $10; William 
Bork $50: 


J J Griffin, $20; Cal Wyatt, 
$71. 71; T J Reagan, $25; C A Miles, $26.15; 
Joseph Mimnszewski, $25; Joseph Tylkoff; 
$57; F H McCarthy, $44.60; Alex _ 
bowski, $30; Santiago Iglesias, $31; G W 
Lindsay, $10...... 
expenses: 

5 


Lewis, 
Appropriation for oct and nov, "12, to Natl 

Womens Trade Union League (organizing 

expenses). M D Robins..... _ 
Contribution to Am F gp, Hans Fehlinger 


. Salary, office employes, week ending jan 18, "13: 


J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $39; D F Manning 
(5 days), $20.54; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, 
$22; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; 1 M 
Rodier, $18, 1 M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, 
$20; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; 
R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 
ford, $17; F K Carr, $15; C R Br¢neman, $16; 
E R Brownley_ $14; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E 
Waggaman, $15; M M Conneil, $13; EF N 
Parsons, $18; S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, 
$17; S B Woolls, $12; E J Tracy, $11; H B 
Andrew (5 days), $9.17; H K Myers, $15; G 
— $10;AE Knight, $14; E Rowley, 


Organizing expenses, J B Dale 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton. : 
Balance expenses as A F of L delegate ‘to union 
Label Trades Dept A F of L convention, 
Rochester, N Y, D F Manning............ 
Legislative expenses: J A Moffitt, $57; A E 
A th ak eh aeane hha hame eae 
Organizing expenses: C O Young, $55.75; Dan- 
iel Harris, $109.22; C P Taylor,  *) aa 
Salary, week ending jan 18, ‘13. F C Thorne... 
Organizing expenses. John Blotnek, $62.24; J D 
Pierce, .38; T H Flynn, $68. 35; Mike 
Muskoll, $21.36; rae Reilly, $22.88; Mich- 
ael Goldsmith, $11.26... .. 
Printing AF of L +4 news letter of a 16, 
"13, The Washington Herald co. . . 
glesias, $35; 


Organizing expenses: ry- 
T Flood, 1; P F Duffy, $43. se HT 


$57.86; Hugh Frayne, 
$i06. .30; William Bork, $69.94; John Calla- 
Sn. tbh akhekiteeasdenadine esha 
Freight and drayage on stencil cutting machine 
and stencils, Merchants Transfer and Storage 
Organising expenses: “ H McCarthy: ‘$53.90; 
yatt 7.41; Joseph 

Tyikol i626. 26; Fiett, 


+ F, $58.15; Henry 
Streifier, $70.81; S A Bramlette, $34.80; ER 
— + = 


Ee ae Fj Rasen, 005; Beeld 
—* $26; Alex. Nielubowski, $30... 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


Stamps: 3,000 1-c, $30; 1,000 2-c, $20; P O 
in 466 05.966 a0 need ben dsaneceeabeaser 
Supplies: 1 qt red ink, $1.25; 1 doz qts Carters 
uid, $6.50; '4 gr L L stenographers note 
books, $2.50; 4 gr stenographers note books, 
$2.50; \% gr Eagle pencils, $2.25; 1 gr 313 
pens, 65c; 3 qts Sanfords superior mucilage, 
$2.25; 100 scratch pads, $3; 1 doz green blot- 
ters, 40c; repairing fountain pen, $1.75; | ink 
eradicator, 25c; | calendar pad and stand, 
85c; 1 ink eradicator, 25c; 1 whisk broom, 
35c; 1 calendar pad, perfection, 25c; 9 calen- 
dar pads, perfection, $2.25; 1 calendar pad, 
Dailey, 10c; 1 calendar pad and stand, 75c; | 
doz moss green blotters, 50c; 1 desk pad, 65c; 
one dictionary and stand, $19.25; | stenog- 
raphers book, 10c; % doz Underwood ribbons, 
$2.25; 1 gr Esterbrook pens, 75c; | gr Ester- 
brook pens, 75c; 1 metal waste basket, $1.25; 
76,000 no 10 envelopes, $149.72; 4,000 no 10 
envelopes, $7.88; 9,160 plain envelopes, 
$16.22; 63,040 printed no 10 envelopes, 
$124.20; 24,269 ptd 6%4 envelopes, $41.02; 
46,585 printed no 10 envelopes, $91.78; 14,165 
printed 6*4 envelopes, $21.11; 68,790 printed 
6% envelopes, $116.26; 10,161 printed 6%4 
envelopes, $17.17; 1 cash box, $2.75; | little 
copying tank, $12; repairing fountain pen, 
$1.75; total, $655.46; credit by return of 4 
ribbons, $1.50; Typewriter and Office Supply 
Maticdwsadiecs 
For typewriting services, copying ‘opinion of 
Justice Harlan in Circuit Court for use in 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate, J D 
Rhodes , He 
26 lbs nails, Louis Harti: 
Furnishing 1 binder, 200 loose leaf sheets, A 
Zichtl & co. hs 
Taking proof sheets of organizations, $9. 90; tak- 
ing proof sheets of organizers, $6.05; Lo 
TT 
Transfer of charter fee of federal labor 
14373, Watertown, N Y, George Preston, 
secy. : 
Organizing expenses: 
Lewis, $66.90 
Salary, office employes, ‘week ending jan 25,’ 
J Kelly, $30; R L, Guard, $30; D F all oa 
(5 dak, $20.54; LA Sterne, $25; J E Giles, 
$22; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M 
Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, 
$20; A E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; 
R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $18; S Lank- 
ford, $17; F K Carr,$15;C R Brenetman, $16; 
E R Brownley, $14; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E 
Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $15.17; EN 
Parsons, $18; S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, 
$17; S B Woolls, $12; E J Tracy, $11; HB 
Andrew, $11; H K Myers, $15; G P Boswell, 
$10; A E Knight, $14; E Rowley, See 
Salary, week ending jan 25,13, F C Thorne. 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton. 
Organizing supemaa: C P Taylor, $62.60; J B 
Sree ere ree ee 
Expenses attending E C meeting, Washington, 
te SE WIG £6 Sas 5 crane a0 0¥¥6 
Organizing expenses, Placido Comunale. . . . 
Phone service, C & P Telephoneco..... 
Expenses attending E C meeting, Washington, 
D C: Jathes Duncan, $127.70; John Mit- 
chell, $91.55; James O’Connell, $48; D H 
Hayes, $61; Wm D Huber, $136.30; H = 
Perham, $99.25; John A Lennon, » Seen 
Frank Morrison, secy, 
Legislative a JA 
Holder, $50 ethane ie 
Organizing expenses: " Geo McConnell, $5;C 
Miles, $28.88; C O Young, $58. 
Pres Gompers annual dues to American Associ- 
ation for Labor Legislation for year ending 
dec 31,’'13, V Everit Macy, treas./....... 
Cuts and ‘electros, Natl Engraving co. . . os 
Organizing expenses, Emil Levy... .. 
Printing, 1,000 A F of L weekly news letters of 


Joseph Minszewski, $25; 


jan 23,13, The Washington Herald co... 
Organizing expenses: J D Pierce, $65.72; :T H 
Flynn, $145: J D Chubbuck, $37.41; John 


Callahan, $25; Hugh Frayne, $150.05; Mike 
Muskoll, $21.71; Fred Reilly, $23; J D Chub- 
buck, $39.96; Joe Bulski, $20.10; John Blot- 
nek, $74.30; P F Duffy, $47.10; H T Keating, 
_ ay + ‘Eichelberger, $53; E T Flood, 
$71. 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee. 
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27. 


3,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept....... 
Organizing expenses, Peter Hassenpflue...... 


28. Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co...... 


30. 


31. 


~~ sy ——— to Mercantile Agency, 





Translatin; Wilrsia Rouleau 
One book oshes Letters), Brentanos........ 
2 ribbons, Oliver Typewriter Dare ti ale dele 
Binding Am FeEp, A Zichtl & co............. 
Carpentering work, Staley & Flather....... 
Pres Gompers dues to Washington Chamber 
of Commerce, jan 1, '13, to july 1, '13, A 
Lisner, treas..... 
Secy Morrisons dues to W ashington Chamber 
of Commerce, jan 1, "13, to ) July a. “ta A 
CL, venekoadt nesee etwas teas 
Towel service, Fowler Mig co. 
Fee, m o, 30c; newspapers and magazines, 
79c; hauling and drayage, $5.30; benzine, 
25c; freight and expressage, $7.90; cheese 
cloth, 50c; grain alcohol, 25c; dictaphone tub- 
ing, 30c; green shade for electric lamp, 60c; 
laundry of copying cloths, 50c; matches, 40c; 
cake of soap, 10c; car tickets, $11.75; J E 


Hauling Am Fep, Thos Jones. . 
ee ee! expenses: J H Henderson, $59. 40: 
4 erry, $57; Henry Streifler, $62.70; 
Cal Wyatt, $62.75; J A Flett, $58.35... 
Commissions on advertising contracts for oct, 


Clippings, Natl Press Intl co... 
The Washington Evening Star, july i. 12 , to 
jan 1,13, W J Furmage. 
l qr stencil paper, U nderwood Typewriter co. 
100 manila folders, 50c; 1 set of salmon 
guides, 25c; 50 manila guides, 50c; 25 blue 
guides, 45c; 2,000 white cards, $3; 200 buff 
guides, $1; 480 guides, 160 manila, 160 blue, 
160 salmon, $10.30; Library Bureau....... 
Repairing suit case, $10; repairing traveling 
bag, $2.50; repairing case handlers, $1.25; 
1 trunk, $9.25; JS Topham....... 
Changing newspaper holders, A Zichtl & co.. 
3 green shades, E F Blooksco............... 
Storage, aug 26, '12, to jan 26, '13, Merchants 
Transfer and Storage ee a 
Printing and binding Rochester convention 
proceedings, The Law Reporter nae 4 
Printing president and secretarys report, 
Law Reporter Printing co 
Printing 1913 A F of L constitutions, The Law 
Reporter Printing co..............-+-: 


. Refund of premiums on bond for hodcarriers 


and building laberers 264, Jack Williams, 
EE POLED CLE OEIC 
Organizing enpengen: a H Flynn, $100; Will- 
iam Bork, $13 Edw Cunningham, 
$148.60; T J See an, $25; Alex Nielu- 
bowski, $35.98; C y Miles, $27.77; J D 
Chubbuck, $37.40; F H McCarthy, $47.60; 
J L Lewis, $57; Placido Comunale, $25.50. . 
Organizing expenses: Santiago Iglesias, $36; 
A B Curry, $10; J J Henley, $10; Joseph 
.. et ee ere erarert ty ee 
Drayage on stencil machine, Merchants Trans- 
ie Ge ND Go nc ves cwccnscesesanetss 
Underwood typewriters, no 3, 79,531, and 
no 4, 518,803, less 10 per cent discount and 
allowance on 2 Smith Premier typewriters, 
no 2, 53,018, no 2, 57,724, Underwood Type- 
GUNN. OD 64 hoe occ de atleh isttoucdeodess 
Appropriation for dec, '12, to Natl Womens 
Trade Union League (organizing expenses), 
Be BP ERs. 6 occ cc tbo i Beccectccasbocece 
One months salary, SamlGompers, pres... ... 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy 
One A6 dictaphone, less allowance of $10 on 
two old graphophones,. Columbia Phono- 
SMA GBS 0 6.5 BG o wd Thing sS ok BWevesescdscs 
Postage on A F of L weekly news letters, P O 


N 


are rn ee ee 
Postage on Am Fep, P O dept....... 
Salary, office employes, week ending feb A, °43: 
R S Thomas, $15; week ending feb 8, '13, 
R S Thomas (vacation), $15.............. 
2,000 white cards, $3; 1 set buff guides, 40c; 
1 set guides, 1 blue and 1 salmon, 50c; 
ee eT es Pee ere ek 
Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co...... 
Expressage, U S Express co... 
Printing 500,000 A F of L weekly news letters 
of feb 1, 13, The Washington Herald co.... 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 











° 23 
31. Telegrams, Postal Telegraph-Cable co....... $1 48 
Messenger service, Western Union Telegraph on f “_ 
Oh. cc ccamieteutiiwes+ttesxeescruretes ’ 
2 ventilators, Smith Bros & co.............+. 6 50 
1 ribbon, Oliver Typewriter co............+. 60 
Binding constitutions, A Zicht] & co,........ 14 70 
5 ribbons, $3.75; repairing typewriter, $2.25; 
L C Smita & Bros Typewritercg.......... 6 00 
Commissions on advertising contracts for nov, 
,> See? ee eee 1,068 00 
Organizing expenses: Joseph Minszewski, $25; 
J B Dale, $20; C O Young, $59.50; Daniel Peaes free wo 
Harris, $48.12; J D Pierce, Jr, $29.50; J AG 
SE, I wm eh bea ctedecnsewescscc. 211 37 
Hauling mail matter, John Hutchinson...... . 2 10 THE INGENUITY OF MAN 
Expenses for month of jan, '13, Sam] Gompers, eo CAN NOT MAKE BET- 
SF Pt BE SY ae 21 7 
Expenses trip Washington, D C, to Philadel- TER WHISKEY THAN 
phia, Pa, and return, R L Guard.......... 8 50 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
GUE onc 6600 a50 6 ehekes 40 s<r00tetbanivess 10 44 
One Underwood typewriter, no 5, 553,655, less 
10 per cent discount, Underwood Typewriter 
Sy ae ee eee 92 25 
~~ 4° for jan, '13, to Natl ———— 
rade Union League (organizing expenses), 
SPUNEE, sate tocccts st. ceeststcetes 150 00 BALTIMORE 
Pen causebhteckdek dodke Sak badvedes $23,131 35 
RECAPITULATION. 
Balance on hand December 31, 1912............ $101,693 35 
Receipts for month of January, 1913............ 14,772 90 
pe ne a ee ee ae ee $116.466 25 
"xpenses for month of January, 1913........... 23,131 35 FROM SELECTED GRAIN, 
“@nt 240 Gh SCIENTIFIC DISTILLATION 
Balance on hand January 31, 1913............... $93,334 90 
J + . AND THOROUGH AGING 
Be I occ cncedeccnvakecsndbebecuests $2,229 43 
IS G6. 4.0.00 dda densuncsnesnchaneee 91,105 47 
— -— ss Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
0 ee ae ee, een $93,334 90 WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. ad 














WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


A Liberal Commission on Write for Terms. 
all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Become an Agent? 








The American Federationist 
Is on Sale on Every News Stand. If you fail to see it on your News Stand 
ASK THE REASON WHY. 
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WALK-OVER SHOES 


for Men and Women 





Watk-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 





Geo.E.KeithCompany 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 





“ADE 
DUFFY’S PURE MALT 
WHISKEY 
For Medicinal Use 


Invaluable if taken in 
small doses when a tonic 
stimulant is indicated 


The Duffy Malt WhisKey Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 











BE COMFORTABLE! veer‘utesr 
; ONE; 


rad 


—with the new Las- 
ticurve-Back. 
Greatest figure- 
reducing corset ever 
sold so low. 
Extremely long 
skirt, made flexible 
by deep gores of 
durable elastic. 
Ne: $24 eden 9.3400 
The picture shows you 
the modish in-curve; 


corset-edge can’t show, 
corset can’t ride up. 





ALL DEALERS 


White cout’i, sizes 20te 30. 





KOPS BROS., Manufacturers, NEW YORK 











e BRPAVE.IO™DO2Q"> sr 


UPPERTS 















BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


| SOLD AT 
HOTELS: RESTAURANTS: GROCERS DEALERS 
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ASH YOUR JEWELER FOR 


BIGNEY’S 


High Grade, Gold Filled, MIRROR FINISH 


CHAINS 


THEY ARE RELIABLE 
Ss. O. BIGNEY CO. 


New York Office 
3 MAIDEN LANE Attleboro, Mass. 


















TELEPHONE 686 MARKET 


JAMES R. SAYRE, JR. & CO. 


SECOND WHARF BELOW CENTRE STREET DEPOT 
NEWARK, N. J. 
DEALERS IN MASONS’ MATERIALS 
Building Brick; Fine Pressed and Ornamental Enameled Brick and Hollow Brick; Fire Brick; 


Fire Tile and Blocks, all shapes and sizes; Fire Clay and Fire Sand; also Adamant, 
Windsor Mortar, White Sand, Lath, Drain Pipe, Lime, Plaster, Cement. 























C.W. JOHNSON || is’ nus" 


Factory No. §], Natick, Mass. 40 BEDFORD STREET 








MAKER OF Opp. Post Orrict 
Union-made REAL ESTATE bought Facilities for placing all 
& sold on commission, kinds of INSURANCE. 
Work Shoes 
INSIST UPON BEING FALL RIVER “3i- MASS. 








SHOWN OUR BRANDS 
The C. W. Johnson $1.75 





$2.00, $2.25, and $250 || — | 
Shoes have no equal in WORKERS 


quality. :: Ask for them. 


For Moulders, our MOULDER’S Original American Federationist 


ASBESTOS SHOE is the BEST in the world. And Secure Other Subscribers 
We make shoes with steel counters iT IS YOUR MAGAZINE 
and Heels. Itdefends your interests and advocates your cause 


against that of any other body on earth. 
Published monthly at 


301-309 G St. N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
$1.00 Per Year 10 Cents per Copy 


BOSTON OFFICE 
126 and 128 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS 
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LOUIS SCHMIDT’S 


PHONE MAIN 3236 
MILTON SCHMIDT, Proprietor 


Restaurant 


LADIES’ DINING ROOMS UP-STAIRS 


702 7th Street Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











The Washington Loan and 


Trust Company 
WASHINGTON, D. 6. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $950,000 





Allows interest on deposits, the same 
being subject to check. 


Acts as executor, administrator, trustee, 
guardian, etc. 
Buys, sells, rents, repairs and insures 
real estate. 
Rents safe deposit boxes and stores valu- 
ables. 


Issues letters of credit and travelers’ 
checks to persons traveling abroad. 


JOHN JOY EDSON - - President 











SAVE THE LABELS 





La 
GOLD CR 


OSs 


ie MARE 
rere? 


EVAPORATED 






PySTELY TRAD! 
Bea UNSWEETENED [com 


. | 
CUE 


SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST 

















Mohawk Condensed Milk Co. 
71 Hudson Street - NEW YORK, N.Y. 




















RED STAR 


COMPRESSED 


YEAST CO. 






y, j Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE VITAPHONE 


j HE VITAPHONE with its 
sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and 
instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good 
music an instrument that renders 
\ every quality of music as the world’s 
'@ great artists actually sing and play. 








Hear the Vitaphone and be 
a convinced. 


VITAPHONE NO. 15 The Vitaphone Co. 





$ 15.00 Main Office and Factory: 
COMPLETE WITH HORN 1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 
7 ara = 


























INCORPORATED 1901 KILBURN, LINCOLN & Co. 


FANCY COTTON 


AMERICAN | “ 


“SILK WEAVING 


WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 
MACHINERY CO. SHAFITING 
PULLEYS 

* 





591 Lyell Avenue 


ROCHESTER =: N.Y. FALL RIVER = MASS. 
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-PISOS REMEDY 


Best Cough Syrup 
TASTES GOOD—USE IN TIME 


Sold by Druggists 


FOR COUGHS«0COLDS 





















SLAAAALAGUAAAAALSUUUULOAEERERAUGAAREEOLAAAEAEGEEOUAEUEEEREOUASOGERESEGOUEEEEEEE EO OEEEEEERE 


SENT FREE 


“SAW POINTS” 


Our new booklet No. 15 
telling how to file, set and 
sharpen saws. 

No mechanic should be 
without it. 

A postal or letter will bringit. 


= 





Sadke® 





PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


EULUGGUNUOGOOOOOULGENELOGGUROGOGOGUUUUNGUEEOROCOGUOUOUEOOOOEUOUGONUGOOUOGUONOOSEUEROCEOUCHUOUUUOGUUOEUOUSOOGOEEOOOEOONEOEROREE 


CHAS. MORRILL 
Dept. X. 277 Broadway, N. Y. 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 





American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 





What Labor Could Do. 


By Joun Swinton; with “ Economic Conferences,” by 
Wm. SALTER, and a letter of Hon. Amos J, CUMMINGS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 


By Samuet Gompers, together with “The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,” by Geo. E. MCNgILL. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


d Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies 
and Fool Friends. , 


By Samuet GOMPERS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction 
Suit and Contempt ke 4 


A Compilation of the Reports of the Executive 
Council and President Gompers to the Toronto Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, No- 
vember 8-20, 1909, together with the Report of the 
Committee on President’s Report, and Vice-President 
Mitchell’s Address, etc. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Industrial Education. 


Consisting of an Investigation and Report bya 
Competent Special Committee; Reports of Officers 
and Committees; Action of A. F. of L. Convention; 
the Attitude of Organized Labor and Others Toward 
the Problem; a Glossary of Definitions, etc.; Labor’s 
Bill for Congressional Enactment. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Why We Unite. 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 
Labor. 


By nenry D. LLoyp,of Chicago. (In — or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Universal Education. 

By Senator Henry W. Bvarr. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 
Condition of Women Workers. 

By Ipa M. Van EtTen. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. 


Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $3.00; 100, $20.00. 
Bound in half leather, per volume, $2.00. 
Bound in silk cloth (1881 to 1909) per set, $17.00. 


The Union Label; Its History and Aims. 


Prize Essays, by WALTER MacArrtuur, P. H. SHeviin, and 

Cuas, D. HemminG. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
100, $3.00. 

Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 

Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 

An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel. 

Issued by the American Federation of Labor. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 

The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the Ar, mag! Geo. E.MCNaiLi 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; » $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Workday. 
Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Economic and Social Importance of the 
Eight-hour Movement. 
By Geo. Gunton. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 

The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By Lemuet DanrviD. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The “ Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 


By Geo. E. McNeiLL; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. ———~ 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 


By SamueL GoOmPERs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work 
How, When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Frank K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00, 


Trade Union Epigrams. 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within§Us; by 
WALTER MacARTHUR. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Open Shop Editorials. 


By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100,§$4.00. 





In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 
Send for some of the above pamphlets. 





They will help the good work along. 
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sk for the Button on Your Overalls 
that 


WILLINOT PULL OFF IN 
THE LAUNDRY 


> 











iT TT Made by P owntne for 
* amples to 
Universal Button Company “22 Ye 


“Our Fastener’ ; Dealer 
jaeneiieineitaniiitess Detroit, Mich. 


otc Mma ocncom cam octadtoow cM 
































WILLIAMS 
TOMATO 


CATSUP 
10c 15c 20c 





THE FAMOUS OLD 


_“D.R. Barton” Brand. 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 








For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 


If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Our Catsup is made inthe Michigan Fields 
where the Tomatoes grow. This fastens 
the flavor which makes our 
Catsup unequalled. 


—@® 





Do you really care what 
you eat and how it is made? 
Insist on ‘Good things to 
Eat’’ made‘ Williams Way.”’ 


HIGH-GRADE FOOD PRODUCTS 





THE WILLIAMS BROS. CO. 








The Very Best Edge Tools Made in cna 










OF DETROIT, Williams Square Brown Race, 
Pick the Pickle from Michigan ROCHESTER, N.Y. Ne een 
tl lll ln ln 
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HERE’S GOOD ADVICE FOR ALL 


EAT 
MORE BREAD 


BE 


Bread is the one best single food. Not only 
does it contain the food elements necessary to sustain 
life, but it presents them in a form easy to digest. 

Of course, the food value of bread varies with the 
goodness of the bread itself. Bread that’s made with 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 


is the best kind by far. Fleischmann’s is a fresh, 
strong, rapid yeast and produces the most wholesome 
bread. In addition, bread made with Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has a rich, nutty flavor, with no trace of sourness. 








Your wife or mother would probably like tohave 
our Recipe Book—we send it free on request. 








THE FLEISCHMANN CO. 


701 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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WEAR site" Elastic Cay, 


TRADE MARK 





THE os REG US Pat Off 
SCRIVEN ~y4 
UNDERWEAR 

When yoworderunder- 


wear, be particular te 
gee that it has the 
riven Stamp on it 
and you will then vet 
a garment that will 
give you absolute 
comfort with great , 
durability. Wi 
Wa gitcanioa } 
satisfaction avi 
felieva you fron 
soar andocmone 
wayoeryss. 
Think what this means 
te you. 
Send for our catalogue 
which illustrates our 
Extensive Line. 





Order trom your :ocal 
Haberdasher. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY, Sole Manufacturers 
16-18 East 15th Street - - New York City,N. Y. 











Fi 30K aay “0p Suyaaig sous 


sheqel 
127th to 129th St. ssthadainnion: New York City,N. 











‘“*SAFETY’’ 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 











WVU 
et on 
JALAAARAAAANY 







IF IT’S UNION-MADE, IT’S RIGHT 


We prove It’s RIGHT with our Durham-Demonstrator. 


At any Dealer’ *35c. 


Or send your name and address 
with 35 Cents to our office 








[URHADUPLEX) Razor Co, 


200 FIFTH AVENUE, =. 


- NEW YORK CITY 


We will send you a UNION-MADE Razor, and PROVE It’s RIGHT 











PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


x) 





PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 








THE TITLE GUARANTY 
& SURETY COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,000,000 


Home Orrice: 
SCRANTON, PA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York, N. Y., 84 William St.; Seattic, Wash., Alaska 
Bidg.; Denver Colo., Symes ‘Building Memphis, 
Tenn., 1404 Exchange Bidg.: Phila ‘olde Pa., 
Penna. Bid Dallas, Texas, Praetorian Bidg.; Chi- 
cago, Ill, 83, The Rookery; San Fra’ cisco, Cal., 
— Bldg.; Indianapolis, Ind., Lemcke Annex; Wash- 

oe on, D. C., Colorado Bidg.: Kansas City, Me., 

elity Trust Bide ; Portland, Ore., Yeon Building. 
jt hey Minn., Plymouth Building. 

AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES AND TOWKS 
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Forrest F. Dryden, 
President. Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. - - HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N.J. 








Write for Information to THE MAN STRIVING FOR FINANCIAL 


INDEPENDENCE 
overlooks no means that will aid in the achievement of his 
SP Se. ambition. LIFE INSURANCE which frees his mind from worry 
PRUDENT AL SSS about his family’s future, strengthens his credit and protects 
CIBRALTAR {f+ his other investments, is one of the first things he calls upon. 


POLICIES FOR PROTECTION AND SAVING ARE ISSUED BY 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Founded by John F. Dryden, Pioneer of Industrial Insurance in America 











* NAMED SHOES 
WORERS UNION ARE 
FREQUENTLY 
union ora MADE IN 
Factory NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 





Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for absence 
of the Union Stamp. 





Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


jJoun F, Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Baine, Sec.-Treas, 


246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 


This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ 
Union of America 











When you pur- 
chase Custom Made 
Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to 
each garment. 


E. J. BRAIS, General Seeretary 
































indorsed by the Federated Garment Workers of Americe 


The Pressing Machine that is a 


benefit to the Garment Worker 
“SANITARY AND EASY TO OPERATE.” 


UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Real Materials for 
Real Painters 


EAL PAINTERS require real ma- 


terials to do real work. Other- 
wise their reputations for doing first-class 
work will suffer, and no painter can live 
down samples of inferior workmanship. 





Dutch Boy sie 
= White 
Lead , 


are the real materials for real painters— 
for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy 
linseed oil are of known purity— 
property-owners know these materials 
are pure and property owners know that 
painters who use them are real painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


New Yor«x BOSTON BUFFALO CuicaGo 
CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, St. Louis, San Francisco 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 








y/ 
LINEN COLLARS 


and CUFFS| 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Cinen’’ 


ARE YOURS? 














yiae./ Be 
GLOBE TOBACCO CO, 
DETROIT. MICH, 


‘ 
a —————_—___—___—as 
- “ 
; " 


wr 
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The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 





SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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1 Stanle Tools 


Seven Tools in One 


\ —Beading and Centre Beading Plane. 2.—Rabbet and 
= Fuae. 3.—Dado Plane. 4.—Plow Plane BS Matcbine 
Plane. 6.—Sash Plane. 7.—Superior Slitting Plane. 


Extra cutters may be used to advantage by substituting 
specially formed detachable bottoms. 
Carpenters will find this tool almost invaluable. 


Send for catalogue giving complete description. 


if EP eu. Se 














Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 


Used by millions of mothers For CHILDREN 
for over Fifty Years. TEETHING. 


FOR SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD 




















United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor = 
Organized Labor in general. 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 





Bogus and Imitation Labels 

















Hudson Paper and Paper Stock Company 


DEALERS IN 


UNION WATER-MARKED PAPER 





Book and Bonds, Writing Papers, Tablets, Pads, Envelopes, News 
and all colored covers. Prices and samples submitted upon request. 












Albany Office, 36 State Street Boston Office, 29 Central Street 
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INSIST UPON YOUR DEALER FURNISHING 
SEBCO EXPANSION BOLTS 





STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 
147-9 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY 120 W. Lake St., Chicago 








BROMO- 
SELTZER 


FOR 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $129 Bottles: 














JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 


CONTRACTORS 

Office Buildings Heavy Masonry 

oa st 3 a 
Railway Buildings Reinforced Concrete 

6 2 st a 
Manufacturing Plants Dredging 

st st st s 
Grain Elevators Dock Works, Etc. 


30 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 


¢+ 
+ 
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GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA oa > aa = N. Y. 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 




















RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


i 


Dunellen : 


Agents in All Large Cities 


New Jersey 














LET THE 


American Ink Co. 


OF 
NEW YORK CITY 
be your 4-cent 
inkman 


257-259 WILLIAM STREET 























ends meet? 





eeeeeeeoeoe ee eee eeeeeeeeee eee 
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Is there more | 
than enough 
im your pay 
envelope to 
make both 























Does Your Salary Grow 
With Your Needs? 


The cost of living is increasing. Financial 


authorities predict a further increase. You've 
simply GOT to earn more money. 
Does YOUR salary meet your present 


needs? Will five or ten years, with their 
added responsibilities and increased expenses, 
find your income more than enough? 

For 21 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been training men for better 
jobs and bigger pay. They can do the same 
for you. 

No matter what you are doing, where you 
live, how little spare time you have, or how 
meager your education—if you can read and 
write and are ambitious, the I.C. S. can help you. 

Marking and mailing the attached coupon 
will simply enable the I. C. S. to tell you HOW 
they can help YOU into a. better position. 
Don't failto IN VESTIGATE this opportunity. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY 





International Correspondence Schools 


Box 644, Scranton, Pa. 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the posi- 
tion, trade, or profession betore which I have marked X. 








Bridge Engineer 
Structural Drafting 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Electrical Engineer 
Telegraph Construction 
Telephone Expert 
Civil Engineer 

Coal Mining 

Metal Mining 
Stationary Engineer 





Building Construction 
Concrete Construction 
Architectural Drafting 
Architecture 

Plumbing & Steam Fit'g 
Textile Manufacturing 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertising Man 
Salesmansbip 

General Illustrating 
Agriculture 











Automobile Running Poultry Farming 
Name_ senindiansal 
Street and No. = a 
City State 





Present Occupation 
SOCHSSSSSSHSSESSSSSSESSESESESESESS 





POCO OSES EEEEESOES OSES 
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Look For This Label 























wee 





1104114 


MADE TO ORDER 
On Your Made-to-Measure Clothing 








To All Affiliated Organizations 


of the A. F. of L.—Don’t Forget Us 
And We Will Remember You. 


Look For This Label 














ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


1041144 
INSWASLUIAQY 




















On All Ready-to-Wear Dress or Working 
Clothing, Collars, Cuffs, Shirts and Aprons 


117 Bible Heuse 


United Garment Workers of America New York 
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coe + When you need 
Allicock's Brava tis 


al The World’sGreatest External Remedy PILL 
’ Alleock’s is the original and genu- For pon Sy nN 


ine porous plaster. Itis a standard BILIOUSNESS, HEAD- 
remedy, sold by druggists in every ACHE, DIZZINESS, IN- 
part of the civilized world. DIGESTION, or any dis- 
order arising from an impure 
state of the » it has no 


Apply Wherever there is Pain. 9 equai. 











GOLD EDGES CLUB INDEXES 
For Social Play In use in all 
Artistic Designs | (ives The Civilized 
Rich Colors ENT FORIOC IN STAM Countries of 
New Each Year The World 











Club Indexes For GeneralPlay (le 
AIR-CUSHION FINISH vEA IVORY OR AIR-CUSHION FINISH 25¢PerP 























GHERMOS gives 

you ICE WATER 
CLEAN, and FREE FROM in the home, ANY 
DEADLY GERMS IN HOUR of the day or 


THERMOS. THE BOTTLE night. 
THE GIFT THAT PLEASES ALL 


HE BABY’S milk if 
can be kept COLD, ‘ 















What more appropriate Xmas gift for any member of the family than THERMOS, the wonderful 
bottle that keeps steaming hot for 24 hours without fire, or ice-cold for 3 days without ice. 
Aged, infirm and sick people count THERMOS a blessing, for in it 
comforting and soothing liquids can be kept hot or cold for hours, and 
when placed within reaching distance, they can help themselves just 

as needed. 

THERMOS doubles the pleasure of outings by providing steaming 
hot coffee or’soup or ice-cold beverages with the open-air lunch, 

School children and men and women who carry their lunches need 
THERMOS to give them hot drinks with their meals. THERMOS articles 
are beautiful and inexpensive. 

THERMOS BOTTLES, $1.00 UP THERMOS LUNCH KITS, $2.50 UP 
THERMOS CARAFES, $5.00 THERMOS COFFEE POTS, $5.00 
On Sale at Best Stores 

There is only one genuine THERMOS. If your dealer will not sell 
you products plainly stamped “‘THERMOS” on the bottom of each article, 
we will ship you, express prepaid, upon receipt of price. Write for catalog. 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. 
Thermos Building, NEW YORK CITY Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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HOYT’S FLINTSTONE LEATHER BELTING 


WORLD'S STANDARD 
ESTATE, EDWARD R. LADEW 
Glen Cove, N. Y. 
STORES AND AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











A PERMANENT WATERPROOF BLANKET 


An Architect who used NEPONSET Black under a roof reported the paper 
perfectly waterproof when the roof was repaired seventeen years later. 


NEPONSET Waterproof Building Papers 
STANDARD AMONG ARCHITECTS 
Leading Architects for years have included NEPONSET Building Papers in their 
standard specifications for highest grade work. 
Within the last few years, Architects have shown a tendency to use Waterproof Building Papers 


of known quality in modest homes as well as in costly edifices. In fact NEPONSET Building 
Papers are becoming more thoroughly appreciated and more widely used every day. 





Branch Offi Branch i 
ach Offices | F, W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass, — 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
Washington, D. C. Estaltiched 5795 Portland, Ore. 


, Columbus, Ohio Canadian Plant: HAMILTON, ONTARIO San Francisco, Cal. 











Ask any of your friends who use 


. a 
Lion cz. Milk 
Condensed 

if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or oe else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores. 


LK The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


“ WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW Yoru 
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UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 


Discriminating people buy the best—the UNDERWOOD. A mechanical masterpiece and 
universal favorite. The sales of UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS exceed those of any other 
make of machine. : $ $ : “THe MACHINE You WILL EveNruaLty Buy.” 





UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
Brenches in All Principal Cities Underwood Building, New York 











then you'll see why it 
is that so many men 
will have no other brand. 

We can't talk about 

“I. W. HARPER" 7 
ina way todo yf 
justice to itsmer- /f is a whiskey 
its; you must try / fj f that no consumer 
itto know how j///’ ever forgets. 
mellow and = /////' Your trial will prove 
superior it ‘ji: all that we have 
really is. JE claimed. 
ASK A FRIEND! 








The J. @ M. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Niagara Maid 


Telephone “71 MELROSE” Double Tipped 


PURE SILK GLOVES 


386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue Guarantee Ticket in Every Pair 


PURE SILK UNDERWEAR 


NEW YORK Made by the celebrated 
NIAGARA PROCESS 
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THE VITAPHONE 


j HE VITAPHONE with its 
sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and 
instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good 
music an instrument that renders 
every quality of music as the world’s 
great artists actually sing and play. 








Hear the Vitaphone and be 
convinced. 


VITAPHONE NO. 15 The Vitaphone Co. 
$ 15.00 Main Office and Factory: 
COMPLETE WITH HORN 1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 








_PISOS REMEDY 


Best Cough Syrup 
. TASTES GOOD—USE IN TIME 
Sold by Druggists 


or COUGHS:»0COLDS: 














INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CONTENTS OF MAGAZINE, PAGE 275. 
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Capewell Horse Nail Company 
Collier’s Weekly 





Duffy Malt Whiskey Company 
Durham-Duplex Razor Company 
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Evans & Company, Victor J 


Fleischmann Yeast Company 
Flory Manufacturing Company 


Garlock Packing Company 
Garment Workers of America, United 
Globe Tobacco Company 
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Haffen Brewing Company, J. & M 
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Vossnack, Jr., Inc., Herman 
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Washngton Loan and Trust Company 
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